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|" ithe art of architecture, which 
7 depends for its appeal so much 
Upon the judicious use of the forms 





familiarise’ and sanetified by tradition, 
mie ce the greatest caution that 
dane eae away from the methods of 
wu materials that have 
. it jong in use. From time to time 
Ingenious | 


as have been put forward 
vandonment of all the 
paraphernalia of design 
im to “ first rinciples ” 
B. = — ishment of 
metic “ven the logical tempera- 
men ca man @s Viollet-le- Die did 
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of design | 
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discredited » we imagine, sufficiently 


render its further con- 
erfluous, With the intro- 
new building materia) the 


Sideration Sup 
Uction of a 


A General View of the Church and Monasteries, Bethlehem. 
From “The Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem.” 


oint must always arise as to how far 
it can achieve expression independently 
of the traditional forms. It may take 
forms so nearly akin to the material it 
supplants as to render the transition easy 
and natural, but, on the other hand, it 
may involve such drastic changes of 
method as to necessitate a long experi- 
mental period before it comes into its 
own as a recognised means of attaining 
architectural effect. As with the Ionian 
Greeks, stone took time to assume the 
characteristic forms appropriate to its 
structural capacity, and as during the 
last century iron and steel were embel- 
lished with decoration borrowed from 
other materials, so at the present time 
the rapid development of concrete as a 
constructive material, due to the dis- 
covery of the monolithic combination of 
concrete and steel, presents to us the new 


(See page 187.) 


(Mr. B. T. Batsford.) 


THE SURFACE TREATMENT OF CONCRETE BUILDINGS. 


problem of the range of possible archi- 
tectural expression in this monolithic 
type. ; 

In order to avoid confusing the issues, 
we may at once dismiss from considera- 
tion all structures compounded of rein- 
forced construction and the pre-existing 
methods of building and confinc.ourselves 
to those formed of concrete cast in moulds, 
which will probably enclose, in some 
manner or other, steel tension members. 
In regard to these there can clearly be 
but three possible systems on which 
the surface left by the removal of the 
moulds can be treated, as, while each of 
these is capable of almost infinite variety, 
it must either be by addition, by simple 
inaction, or by subtraction that the 
surface will be determined. 

The first of these includes all such 
methods as plastering, tiling; and other 
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means used for concealing in whvle or 
in part the surface left from the forms. 
In the case of the second, the forms must 
themselves be of a character giving the 
desired surface. In the third the materials 
used must be such that the erosion or 
dressing off leaves a face suitable for 
exposure. 

We do not propose to enter into the 
question as to which of these three 
methods may be regarded the more 
legitimate as a means of architectural 
expression ; indeed, we very much doubt 
if such a question can be discussed with 
any profit. Such attempts have so 
frequently been made, only to result in 
the bottom being knocked out of con- 
clusions, apparently most closely reasoned 
out, by the man of genius, who, having 
ignored them, achieves his aim by 
processes which are not at the time 
explicable on any argumentative basis. 

As might have been expected, most of 
the experimental! work in all three methods 
has been done in the United States. 
There, for some years past, pottery 
designers have been working out decora- 
tive ornament suitable in scale and 
colour for the embellishment of concrete 
buildings. A general surface of tiling or 
of marble slabs, recognisable as slabs and 
not simulating masonry, has also been 
accepted in the U.S.A. and on the 
Continent; while more _ recently 
combinations .of eroded surfaces with 
added decorations have been attempted. 

Again, in the matter of untouched 
surfaces we have done little here at home 
in regard to any substitutes for the usual 
boarded forms, though in cases efforts 
have been made to produce a surface as 
clean and uniform as possible. 

In the U.S.A. sheet metal forms 
are in use, having lines or a pattern 
to mark the edges—a distinet effort to 
impress on the building the method of 
its construction. On these lines an 
infinite variety of effect appears possible, 
the only limit being the restraining 
influence of the architects’ taste. It 
might be considered, for example, 
appropriate to stiffen thin metal forms 
by a stamped grooving or pattern, and 
this would leave its impress on the face 
of the work, suggesting a sort of diaper 
in relief; again, the metal forms might be 
made to hold a kind of coarse mosaic, 
producing a result akin to the opus 
reticulatum of the Romans. It is 
obvious that we have by no means 
reached the limits of possibility in this 
direction. 

Of late, more attention has been given 
to the system of removing the surface 
left by the forms, and a number of 
methods have been used for this purpose. 
The face may be treated with dilute 
hydrochloric acid, which removes the 
cement and exposes the aggregate. The 
sand blast leaves a larger proportion of 
the cement matrix exposed, and the 
same may be said of both the hand and 
pneumatic hammer work. If it is 
possible to remove the forms within 
twelve hours, serubbing with a. steel 
brush produces a texture much better 
in its effect than that left by the pneu- 
matic hammer, which picks out the 
aggregate so that the colour of the matrix 
only is shown. 

In the case of all buildings pronosed to 
he treated by one of the methods of 
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erosion the selection of the aggregate 
is of the utmost importance ; it should not 
be too varied in colour and its general 
tone should be considered; it may be 
of any shade desired, but a mixture is 
not only less effective in itself, but has 
the additional disadvantage that if not 


-kept absolutely uniform the work will 


appear patchy and over variegated. 

he mixing and deposition of the concrete 
must also receive much closer attention 
than it would otherwise need, the aggre- 
gate requiring to be kept to an exact 
average in size throughout, and any 
ramming done with the greatest caution 
in order to avoid packing the stones 
closer in one part than another. 
the preparation of concrete suitable for 
erosion is an operation demanding a 
degree of skill materially increasing 
the cost of the work. 

No doubt in time reinforced concrete 
will take its own place, much as steel 
is doing at the present day, and will 
develop some legitimate mode of expres- 
sion. The time will come in due course; to 
try to force the pace will only, in most 
cases, result in adding to the abortive 
efforts at architecture on “first 
principles’ before referred to, but it is 
not amiss to k in touch with any 
possible treatment for construction of 
this character, and among these the ques- 
tion of surface has a verv definite 
importance. It will, of course, be 
readily recognised that it is by no means 
the only one, but as it appears to us to 
have been somewhat neglected in this 
country we have thought the moment an 
opportune one to draw the attention of 
our readers to the possibilities in this 
direction. 

(pH 


THE POSITION OF THE 
EXPERT WITNESS. 


SECENT proceedings serve to 
awa remind us how rarely archi- 
tects are asked to appear as 
witnesses, either before Parlia- 
mentarv Committees or Courts of Justice, 
on matters that are purely architectural, 
or to give opinions on esthetic questions. 

Although it is customary for architects 
to appear as expert witnesses in the 
Courts, it is noticeable that they hardly 
ever appear in their essential character 
as skilled artistic constructors, but rather 
in that of surveyor, valuer, or authority 
on ancient lights, or party wall experts. 
It is not often that they are called upon 
to give evidence that might not equally 
well, or even better, be given by a building 
surveyor. To give evidence in the 
Courts on esthetic questions of design 
is rare enough, to do so before a Parlia- 
mentary Committee is still more rare, 
and is, of course, a matter of even greater 
importance. We cannot pretend to be 
altogether satisfied with the present 
position of the architect under such 
circumstances, or with the procedure 
adopted to obtain his evidence. It 
would be more satisfactory from every 
point of view, we think, if, instead 
of allowing the promoters of a scheme 
to bring forward architectural evidence 
in its support, the Committee would 
appoint independent architects to study 
the whole question and report direct to 
the Committee itself. 





Thus. 
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This would ensure that ever, aspect 
of the case—the bad points as wi|! ag the 
good—would be placed before t! Com. 
mittee in an exhaustive and absolutely 
unbiassed and impartial manner which 
by bringing the whole of the trut! to the 
light, wo not only be more in the 
interests of the public, but also in the 
interests of the architects theinselyes 
as their position would be more inde. 
pendent, dignified, and acceptab|: 

Even in the ordinary Courts of J ustice 
where it is the custom for architects t, 
appear as expert witnesses for one party 
or the other to private litigation, jt 
would, we think, be more in the interests 
of justice, and more in accordance with 
the dignity of architecture, if the same 
tule held good, and architects only ap- 
peared to give information or opinions 
when called on by the Court. We 
should thus be spared the embarrassing 
sight of eminent experts on opposite 
sides cancelling each other out, and so 
doing nothing to further either the 
interests of justice or of the profession of 
architecture. 

Whatever justification there may be 
for the present system where private 
interests are concerned it would probably 
not be disputed that where public 
interests are involved they are best served 
when the architect appears only as a 
servant of the public to place his know- 
ledge and skill at the service of the State. 


+--+ 


NOTES. 


<a: 
inted a Committee to 

consider possible reasons for the modifica- 
tion of the rigid minimum of 36 ft. super. 
of playground per scholar. It seems 
a very desirable thing that such questions 
should cease to be regarded as matters of 
routine with rules laid down as univer- 
sally applicable, however varied the 
conditions may be. The attention of 
the Committee is drawn to the influence 
that the proximity of recreation grounds 
or open spaces may have on a decision 
as to the area of playground needed, 
and it will at once strike those who have 
their eves on the future that this pomt 
is one in which our new town-planning 
schemes ought to be very helpful in 
providing the proper connexion between 





school buildings and public recreation 
grounds. A playground  o! 4 this 
character, as distinct from the quieter 


park or reservation, is in its natural 
place in conjunction with the school 
buildings, and the uses of both are 
enhanced by their mutual proximi'y. 





- Tue Departmental Con- 
Patri 2 mittee deoerated hy the 
Board of Education t 
consider the question of “ functions and 
constitution of the Royal Collec of 
Art,” has now issued its Report. This 
Report was heralded by a circular which 
was referred to in our issue of July 14 
(p. 33), and which gave in outline the 
views now set forth more fully 10 the 
Report. The Committee expresses the 
opinion that the artistic tests for the 
admission of students do not result in 
securing the best, and it is pointed 
that, in localities possessing 2 ‘tp 
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jising artistic work, desig ners 
o district seem to be preferred 
the Royal College of Art, 
| talent does not — “a 

yund bodies such as the Cahco 
rhe Association and the Wall Paper 
Manufacturers’ Combine prefer to ny 
ment their staff from abroad rather than 
from the Royal College. This neglect 
appears to be not wholly deserved 
considering the high standard shown in 
mapv of the designs produced at South 
Kensington, but the Committee feel 
that it is not without a reasonable basis 


and that— : 

“Tf the training of designers is to be ne, 
in close relations to the industries it must, 
the main, be carried on in the actual centres 
where those industries are located, and where 
alone the necessary equipment can, without 
unreasonable expense, be made available. 


They recommend :— Be 

“ That the training of desi for the manu- 
facturing industries should be specialised, 
and should be undertaken by provincial 
of art, each of which, while continuing to provide 
a general education in art, should devote sp ial 
attention to the needs of the dominant industry 
in its locality, and to this end should take steps 
to associate with its work representative 
manufacturers and artisans belonging to the 


industry uti 
trained in th 
to those from 
and where loca 


industry ; 
That these provincial col should be 
conducted as departments of col which deal 


with the practical and the scientific as well as 
the artistic sides of the dominant industries in 
their localities ; 

That when a system of provincial colleges 
is established, the relation of the Royal College 
of Art to such colleges should be that of a school 
of advanced studies only, providing courses of 
one or two years’ duration adapted to the 
individual needs of ita scholars and in close 
relation to the Victoria and Albert Museum ; 

That the training of teachers of art, wherever 
undertaken, should be conducted under con- 
ditions which will entail a higher standard of 
general or technical as distinct from artistic 
attainments, and should include an adequate 
pedagogic preparation ; 

That Universities should be encouraged to 

provide suitable degree courses for intending 
artists, architects, and teachers of art.” 
In meeting the contention that the 
adoption of these recommendations would 
have the effect of lowering the status of 
the Royal College, the Committee claims 
that, as a post-graduate college in close 
touch with the local art schools, it will 
have for the first tinte a well-defined 
postion as the culminating point of the 
whole system of industrial art-training 
in England. 


\ CORRESPONDENY in the 
Times draws attention to 
| by-law stated to have 
the Marylebone local 
viding that a room habitu- 
sleeping-place, the surface 
‘ which is more than % ft. 
‘ace Of the street level, is 
‘ dwelling-house so dan- 
ious to health as to be 
\ habitation, and points 

' tlus by-law will have on 
‘uses where men-servants 
ascments. As this letter 
‘ Serious misapprehension 
‘acter of the by-law in 
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There. shall be outside of and-adjoining such 

room and extending along the entire frontage 
thereof and open upwards from 6-in. below t 
level of the floor thereof an area properly 
paved and effectually drained and at least 4 ft. 
wide in every part: Provided that the width of 
such area may be not less in any part than 
3 ft., if the mean width of the area be not less 
than 4 ft.” 
Thus we see that its requirements are 
nothing more than is usual and reason- 
able, and though, of course, every hard- 
and-fast rule may appear to operate 
harshly in a few cases, it has long been 
recognised that the interests of a minority 
must not be permitted to stand in the 
way of enactments intended to benefit 
the community as a whole. 





In view of the recent 
strikes in London, and 
the dislocation of all busi- 
ness which has ensued, the circular 
addressed by the Home Secretary to the 
Chief Constables is a document of con- 
siderable interest to all employers of 
labour. It is hardly necessary to point 
out that the “peaceful picketing ” 


Trade Disputes 
and ing. 


permitted by sect. 2 of the Trade Dis- 
putes Act, 1906, entirely loses its 
character when acts of intimidation 


or violence are resorted to; but some of 
the observations contained in the cir- 
cular are of considerable importance. 
Thus the Home Secretary points out 
that in distinguishing between peaceful 
picketing and picketing which amounts 
to intimidation, and which is an offence 
under the Conspiracy and Protection of 
Property Act, 1875, the -number of 
persons engaged in the picket is an element 
to be considered. If it is disproportion- 
ate to what should be needed for lawful 
purposes the protection of the Trade 
Disputes Act may cease to apply. 
A second point of importance is, as 
the circular points out, that the Trade 
Disputes Act, 1906, gives the picket no 
right to enter private premises, or to 
insist on interviewing any workman in 
private. ‘ 
_. Tuwese matters, the sub- 
by weary ject of the circular, re- 
ate to the criminal as- 
pect of the question, but as regards 
the civil side we may draw our 


readers’ attention to the decision of the 
Wade. 


House of Lords in Conway ». 
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fully noted the Builder, August 7, 1909. 
That decision laid it down that the right 
of civil action was only taken away by 
the Trade Disputes Act, where there 
were no threats or violence; and that 
where contracts are broken, or there is 
interference with any trade or business 
them even a peaceful act can only be 
justified under the Act when it is done 
with a view to a dispute which is 
imminent or in support of an existing 
dispute. 
a ed 


THE STORY OF THE 
BRIDGE. 


By Waiter Suaw Sparrow. 
IL—THE ROMAN GENIUS. 


RomMAN aqueducts and bridges, says an 
authority, “ were really of a more engineering 
than architectural character, being in the 
main utilitarian.” What does that mean ? 
Was a Roman temple less utilitarian than a 
Roman aqueduct? Less needful as a part 
of the national life ? But, when a lover of 
Greek art tries to write on the Roman 
genius, very absurd things are often uttered. 
Thus we are told by the same authority 
that the Pont du Gard, near Nimes, in 
France, is built of “ rough masonry.” What 
next? Sandow, in comparison with a Tom 
Thumb, is a man of rough muscle and 
sinew, and if Tom Thumb is to be our 
standard of symmetry and grace, then 
Sandow is a masterful mistake in proportion 
and vitality. To describe the Pont du Gard 
as “rough” is to be a Tom Thumb in 
criticism. 

Who knows why Anglo-Saxons are so 
reluctant to admire in art those very qualities 
that win victories and promise a great 
future ? Why is it that our criticisms of art 
are sweetened with such words as “ senti- 
ment,” “ refinement,” “ gracious and gentle 
tact,” when there are qualities of a higher 
kind, not only manlier, but more heroic ? 
The Roman genius, in such magnificent 
monuments as the Pont du Gard, is the 
very tonic for which we ought to have a 
natural liking. Yet a professor of taste 
finds it “‘ rough,” just as bad climbers speak 
of the Alps disrespectfully. 

When J. J. Rousseau visited the Pont du 
Gard he was awed into silence by the 
immensity of the three arcades. For the 
first time in his life he understood the 
grandeur of the Roman spirit in adventurous 
achievement. As he walked along each 
arcade the echo of his footsteps enabled him 
to hear the great voice of the builders. How 
had all the large stones been brought to this 
place, in a neighbourhood where quarries 











Pont du Gard, Nimes, France. 
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seem to have been unknown? And whence 
came the art that piled them up into a 
silencing design ? Each stone was laid in its 
allotted place quite dry ; neither mortar nor 
cement was employed, except as a lining to 
the water-channel on the third tier. Rous- 
seau spent hour after hour in meditation, 
and then he remembered a humorous fact. 
He had been warned against the beautiful 
girls of Montpellier, and here he was alone 
with the Pont du Gard, and completely 
fascinated ! 

A classic tradition says that the stones 
in the Pont du Gard were joined together 
by iron bands. Is that true? The iron 
clamps, if employed by the masons, were not 
left on the surface of the stones, for there's 
no reference to them in the writings of 
modern students and travellers. That the 
Romans did use iron bars bent at the ends 
and fastened into huge stones with molten 
lead is proved by the ruins of the Roman 
bridge over the North Tyne at Chollerford, 
near Hexham. This was probably a bridge 
with a wooden superstructure, as voussoirs 
have not been found among the débris of 
stones. You will find full information in 
Dr. Bruce’s book on “The Roman Wall,” 
and in “An Account of the Roman Anti- 
quities preserved at Chesters, Northumber- 
land,’ by E. A. Wallis Budge. 

The Pont du Gard is immense, its height 


- being not less than 47 metres and 20 centi- 


metres. The first tier has six arches, the 
second has eleven, and the third thirty-five. 
The first tier is 20m. 10cm. high and 
161m. 80cm. in length; while the middle 
tier is 19m. 40cm. in height, and 257 m. 
90 em. long. Note, too, that the architec- 
tural centre of the design is not the real 
centre; this was determined by the course 
of the River Gardon, and we find it on the 
north in the second arch of the first bridge, 
the arch under which the river flows. It 
has a span of 25 m. 30 em., while the neigh- 
bour on each side is smaller and narrower, 
having a chord of 19m. 20cm. The other 
arches of the first tier dwindle to 15 m. 75 em. 
in span. As to the centre of the second 
story, it corresponds with the first, for the 
largest vault is above the river; it carries 
four little arches of the third arcade, while 
the others support only three. Thus the 
symmetry of the whole work must be judged 
in its relation to these facts. Some critics 
see nothing more than the unequal size of 
the arcades, when the real point is to find the 
milieu architectural, whence the design 
radiates, majestic and imperious. Fergusson 
said very well that the topmost arches give 
to the structure the same finish and effect 


THE BUILDER. 


that an entablature and cornice give to a 
long range of columns. 

We cannot put a date on the Pont du Gard 
because there are differences of opinion in 
this matter. The historian of N M. 
Ménard, attributes the work to Agrippa, 
son-in-law of Augustus, who is said to have 
ordered its construction in the nineteenth 
year B.c. The style belongs to the Tuscan 
order, and all the arcades are groined and 
semicircular. The curve of every arch 
springs from a ledge, an impost resembling 
a cyma, about 50 centimetres high, and as 
much in projection. There are four groins 
in the arches of the first tier, and three in 
the second, while the third tier has either 
one or two. The water channel, placed on 
top of the third arcade, is 1 m. 30 om. wide and 
1 m. 60 cm. high; has side walls with perpent 
stones, and these bonders, 0 m. 80 cm. in size, 
bear cemented flagstones, a metre wide and 
having a thickness of Om. 32cm. The 
channel itself is nearly blocked up with a 
thick deposit of lime, but when this substance 
is detached antiquaries find on the side walls 
a deep layer of cement painted red. The 
bed of the canal is a solid floor 0 m. 22 cm. in 
thickness, its component parts being small 
pebbles mixed with lime and gritty sand. 

The Pont du Gard, like other antique 
moauments, has suffered from a competition 
between mankind -and the centuries. The 
hand of time is difficult and ravaging, but 
men are more to be feared in their vandalism. 
At the end of the XVIIth century, during 
years of religious persecution, the Pont du 
Gard was often crowded with fugitives and 
with troops, who detached stones both from 
the piers of the second arcade and from the 
heads of the arches in the first tier. These 
injuries were all on the side that looked up- 
stream. The aim was to enlarge the foot- 
way on the right-hand side of the piers, by 
means of a structure or platform corbelled 
out from new imposts. Along this road 
cavalry and artillery passed at full speed, 
shaking the bridge and causing the topmost 
tier to develop a curve in its horizontal 
parapet. At last the province of Lanquedoc 
interfered, and in 1670 careful restoration 
was begun. Only a small road was left open 
on the first bridge, and this was kept for 
horsemen and foot-passengers. 

Years later, in 1743, the dats généraux 
decided that a public bridge should be built 
up against the eastern side of the Pont du 
Gard; this was done without harming the 
Roman monument; and the new bridge, 
finished in 1747, may have been justified > 
its alleged necessity. There have been some 
modern restorations to the Pont du Gard, 
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hens by engineers during the 


We on now to another Roman | ridge 

oo Vaucluse. It is a brid 
r the River Ouvéze, and its span 
measures 30 metres. Vaison is built in part 
with materials from a Roman town, \asio, 
eapital of Vaconces, and its antique monu. 
ments are famous in France. Thus the 
chureh of Sainte-Marie, built between the 
Xth century and the XIith, preserves some 

uine Roman cloisters, and there ar: ruins 
a Roman theatre. I give here a good 
h of the bridge, showing in detail 

the mason’s craftsmanship. 

Roman bridge, not generally 
known, is found at Pollenza, in the island 
of Majorca. It has two arches. (ne is 
semicircular, and springs from the river-bed, 
while the other is a long segment arch 
stretching from an abutment wall on the 
bankside to the buttress guarding the pier. 
Above the buttress is’ a sinall archway to 
break the force of a flooding river. This is 
what the French call an arche de décharge 
pour les hautes eaux. To find it in a Roman 
bridge is interesting, for it gives a classic 
origin to the use of discharge arches in 
mediaeval bridge-building. 

Much larger and more impressive is the 
probable Roman bridge at Viviers, in France 
(Ardéche), built mainly with pebbles and 
small stones. Photographs show clearly the 
workmanship, and I give here a view of the 
west side. Viviers is only a village to-day, 
with less than 2,000 inhabitants ; but in the 
Middle Ages it was a cathedral city, with a 
pride much greater than its population, 
which numbered 15,000. The Roman name 
for it was Alba Augusta, but its Roman 
civilisation was destroyed by the Vandals in 
the Vth century, and another type of society 
came to life amid the ruins, the old bridge 
remaining as a bond of distant union between 
past and present. 

Viollet-le-Duc believed that the Romans 
in their colonies built few bridges of stone, 
preferring timber because it was always 
plentiful and easier to use. The old CGaulish 
methods of bridge-building, though primitive, 
were strong, and the practical Romans 
would not hesitate to employ native tradi- 
tions and craftsmen. That there was no 
opposition to useful primitive methods is 
proved by the fact that the Gaulish craft 
of bridge-building has outlived the Roman 
domination by many centuries; it may be 
seen to this day in Savoy. Viollet-le-Duc 
drew attention to this circumstance, and said 
with truth that timber bridges in Savoy 
descended not merely from the workmanship 
described by Julius Cesar, but from some 
remote age in prehistoric time. Note, 10, 
with interest, that the timber piers are con- 
structed liké those at Srinagar, in Kashu'r, 
which (as I mentioned in my first — 
appeal to us as primeval carpentry in 4 
likelihood pr fs from the log founda 
tions of lake-dwellings. It is quite «1 easy 
thing to make a bridge in the Gaulish !.s!i0n. 
You choose a river with steep banks, just 
wide enough for a single span. (0 cach 
bank you make a bed of flat boulders, and 
then begin to raise up your timber 11°C 
usiag tree-trunks laid in a criss-cross 1.«1ner- 
In order that the footway from pier t» pet 
may not be too long, and therefore un-table, 
you increase the length of your horizontal 
logs as the piers rise in height ; and |» «ause 
these logs on each side jut farther and | tier 
across the water a rude arch is sugges’ ‘d by 
them, not a perfect arch, since the tin rng 
of the footway gives it a flattened heal. The 
inconvenience of a long footway in 4 \ we 
bridge may have suggested this met! oo . 

ier-building to prehistoric craftsmen. If 80, 
ow are we to think of it in relation | 
origin of arches? On the other han. pr 
historic timber piers may have had the same 
width all the way up; perhaps the prose 
of architecture in Roman and in Indian wor 
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‘suggested the use of longer logs to project 
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Roman Bridge at Pollenza, Majorce. 


over the water, and to make at last a jutting 
support under the timbers of a footway. — 

From the rarity of Roman bridges in 
Great Britain we learn that wood was the 
material used in early historic times. Do we 
possess even three or four Roman bridges 
with an authentic record ? Here and there 
local traditions attribute a bridge to the 
Romans, but how many do you know having 
the support of distinguished antiquaries ? A 
good many along the Roman roads. have 
Romanesque traits, but I should like to find 
a true example of Roman craftsmanship. By 
my side I have a photograph of a supposed 
Roman bridge at Monzie, near Crieff, in 
Perthshire, with an arched footway Over- 
grown with ferns and grasses. The type 
appears to be Roman, like the so-called 
Roman bridges near Bettws-y-Coed ; but is 
the work as old as the XIIth century ? 

In my search for Roman bridges in Great 
sritain I have consulted Mr. C. 8. Sargisson, 
who has photographed and studied a great 
any Important bridges in England, and 
who has added many prints to my collection 
of photographs. It was he who first drew 
ny attention to the Roman bridge of a single 
round arch near Colne, Clitheroe, concerning 
Which there seems to be no doubt in the 
opinions expressed by antiquarians. Its 
‘imple design is finer in aspect than the 
“New Port” at Lincoln, which is un- 
questionably Roman. The strong arch- 
stones have no masonry above them, but 
the footway is protected by large cobbles 
Which are easy to displace when they become 
Putworn. ‘The width of the footway may 
have been wide enough for a British ‘war- 
chariot or a Roman cart, which were very 
harrow, seemingly, 
ti Along the old Roman tracks in Lancashire 
_ are many single-arch bridges having a 
‘oman character, but without a stalwart air 
: authentic dimity. The one near Clitheroe 
fein, \ hile the others speak to me 
a: # ian tcadition enfeebled in much later 

iy ny 8 different spirit in craftsmanshi 
Neeae ae many persons believe that 
telly level, ree are roadways either * 
across the Tacs. . 1at in the noble bridge 
hake ae at Alcantara, or else semi- 
another tyre, ,iasle arch. But there is 
fve-are ge Rh. may be studied in the 
Rimini, oo aig ge built by Augustus at 
middle of th, .., ~o@tway ascends to the 
Ownwards. \, pri — and then goes 
this wesdhed — rhage cy borrowed 

given later: and si ton for reasons to 
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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF ARCHITECTS, ROME. 


Tue Ninth International Congress of Archi- 
tects will be held in Rome from October 2 to 
10. It was agreed at the Congress of Vienna 
that this meeting, the ninth of its kind, 
should be convened in Rome on the occasion 
of the festivities in Italy, organised to com- 
memorate the fiftieth anniversary of the pro- 
clamation of Rome as capital of the en 
The eight preceding, of which the first was 
held in 1867, met in Paris, Brussels, Madrid, 
London, and Jastly in Vienna. 


H.M. the King of Italy has acceded to the— 


wishes of the Committee in accepting the 
patronage of this Congress, and the Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs, of Public Instruction, and 
of Art have consented to act as honorary 
presidents. 

By permission of the Syndic of Rome, the 
Congress will be inaugurated in the historic 
Hali of the Horatii and Curiatii. The follow- 
ing subjects will be considered :— 

einforced concrete, the mode of using it 
in different countries, and how it may be 
applied to great buildings both as regards the 
technical and the decorative point of view. 

Duties and rights of the architect with 
regard to his employer. 

The technical and artistic education of the 
architect, and the architect’s diploma. The 
exercise of his profession beyond the limits of 
his own country. 

Considerations as to modern architecture. 

The carrying out of architectural works for 
the State or other public bodies. 

The desiratility of a dictionary of compara- 
tive architectural terminology. 

Foreign academies in Rome. (History course 
of study and works of the pupils. Their 
influence in their respective countries.) 

Written communications and lectures are 
admissible on the following subjects :— _ 

“Plans for the Laying out and #sthetics 
of Towns”; “ Building Regulations.” 

The Committee will be obliged to all those 
who will furnish written articles on these 
subjects, to be sent in before August 15 next, 
accompanied by a summary in one of the 
four Janguages to be employed in the dis- 
cussions of the Congress, viz., French, English, 
Italian, and German. 

The subscription for full members is 1/., 
and for associates, being members of the 
family (wives, sons, or daughters) of a 
member, 12s. Both members and associates 
have the privilege of admission to :—-A recep- 
tion to be given by the International Associa- 
tion of Artists; a reception at the Capitol; 
a picnic (ottobrata); a garden party; and 
protably to other important receptions. 

Members will be shown round Rome and the 
Exhibitions under qualified guidance. Excur- 
sions to the environs {including lunch), will 
be arranged at a small jy geen There will 
be special banquets and a lunch for official 
delegotes and their wives; also the usual 
closing banquet, for which. tickets can be 
obiained by payment. Tickets of admission to 
the museums will be distributed. — 5 

A party of members and associates will 





leave London on September 29, the itinerary 
beiag as follows :— 


inna September 29.—Leave London (Charing 
Crosa Station), 9 a.m., by the short sea route 
Dover and Calais for Paris, continuing by even- 


ing express for Genoa. 
Setecdes, September 20.—Arrive Genoa, where 


the night will spent. 

Sunday, October 1.—Leave Genoa by morning 

ee or Rome, arriving the same evening 
onday, October 2, to Wednesday, October 11 

-In Rome. Members will be able to return to 
London at their own leisure, within the validity 
of the tickets, i.¢., twenty-five days. 

The fare will be 141. 14s., providing second- 
class travel ticket, with first-class on steamer 
from London, via Calais, Paris, and Modane 
to Rome and back; hotel accommodation; 
omnibus transfers; fees to hotel servants, rail- 
way porters, etc.; free conveyance of 56 Ib. of 
baggage (while travelling with the courier); the 
services of a qualified courier. 

The courier will return on the morning of 
October 11, and any niembers desiring to return 
at the same time will have the benefit of his ser- 
vices during the journey, and of free conveyance 
of baggage as above; but meals, hotel accom- 
dation, fees, or transfers on the return 
journey are not included in the fare. The mem- 
bers would have to travel together on the out- 
ward journey to Rome. 

Superior hotel accommodation can be provided 
at an increased fare, and independent travel 
tickets can be had at an extra cost 


Mr. John W. Simpson, Vice-President, 
R.LB.A., is acting as Secretaire, Comité 
Permanent International des Architectes. 
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TRAINING AND REWARDS. 


The ultimate guidance of study rests with 
those who bestow reward. The donkey is 
more effectively directed by those who offer 
inducement than by those who tweak his tail ; 
and if our masters in their capacity as educa- 
tionists may be regarded as tweakers, in their 
more potent function they are the controllers 
of our studentships and prizes. Now they 
must of necessity be men of standing, though 
not therefore qualified to judge, or—since that 
is begging the question—if qualified, their 
judgment may through knowledge of the power 
they possess be informed with a determination 
to uphold what they regard as desirable though 
perhaps contrary to—it may be better than— 
the common view. Students of architecture 
suffer little in precisely this way. It may 
seem at times that they do; results, external 
evidence,-may lead to that conclusion. But 
although the effect may be the same to all 
appearance, yet it proceeds from an opposite 
cause. It is not that those who are responsible 
for an award which, if not indefensible, is 
certainly susceptible of objection, are using 
their tremendous lever steadily with some 
concealed subversive intent. No. That were 
too purposeful. In vain do we seek the sinister 
in a merely muddled land. It is because, as 
far as one can judge, they are unaware of what 
they might do, that they have, as a body, no 
purpose at all, and must therefore act as seems 
to them best on each occasion, on a frankly 
opportunist basis, which is no basis at all. 

Necessity of Organisation. 

Now at a time when there is a consensus of 
conviction as to what is good, nothing more 
would be required, or, that is to say, so much 
would be impossible, opportunism being 
extinct. But at this present, when architec- 
tural aspiration in this country is pulling itself 
together again, but while the slime of the 
morass in which it has floundered is still, here 
and there, termed evidence of the afflatus, 
of romance, if not divine, some definite cohe- 
rence must subsist in the matter of the bestowal 
of studentships, if the force therein_is to be 
exerted for advance. But the jury must be 
composed of men of accepted standing, and 
standing has for most men come with time and 
the times are changing fast. Are they to 
abandon recognition of the ideals which fired 
their youth and bestowed their favour upon 
the fashion of the day ? Some will stand fast, 
though silent perhaps, others will “ keep pace 
with the spirit of the age,” others there will be 
on our jury who lead the van of the movement. 
Is it to be supposed that awards of such a body 
can, in the mass, effect any inducement to 
progression, other than the indirect one of dis- 
suading the conscientious student from spending 
time to no purpose ? 

What Happens. 

The incoherent and esthetically feckless 
condition of the jury—and by this we mean 
not only the Committees of the Institute, hot 
the Alexander Thomson trustees, the Council 
of the Royal Academy, and those who sit in 
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judgment at all the other schools—the condition 
of this jury is sufficiently concealed. Its 
decisions become evident at different times and 
places, and in each instance the probability is 
that the students themselves and the small 

ublic immediately concerned are at least as 
fiable to decisions based on superficial qualities 
as the assessors themselves. Then there are, 
we suppose, rare instances in which the palm 
goes to a design which may be plain, may be 
poor in detail, feebly or unfashionably drawn 
even, and yet be essentially right, and the 
numerous instances in which a design, vigorously 
presented is so held on all hands to be the best 
that few save the vanquished look into it at all, 
and some even of these do so but to stand, 
awed and agape. 

Setting the Prob'em. 

Preliminary to and yet integral with the 
wielding of our weapon for the fashioning of 
architectural education comes the setting of 
the problems in terms which indicate the nature 
of their solution. Even the name of the 
object to be designed alone counts for much. 
Plainly, from those who are asked to design 
a cow-byre a kind of architectural fervour is 
demanded other than that desirable in those who 
are to draw a cathedral. And either of these 
edifices, and all those kinds which lie between, 
may be required in terms which indicate 
that the student is to design “ big” or on the 
contrary that the committee in question is 
steeped in regard for the petty practicalities 
of the problem. 


The Two Principles. 

There are two ways of setting a problem, 
or rather of conceiving it. The one says, “ Let 
us give him a free hand.” The result is: 
““ Design a building on a perfectly flat desert 
of no particular climate or social associations, 
and which lacks the point of the compass, 
though it may indeed be considered to have 
a sun fixedly shining at an angle of forty-five 
degrees.” The other considers “ that limita- 
tions are so jolly helpful,” and proceeds to set 
a problem in the nature of a puzzle, involving 
in the attainment of its one solution a concen- 
tration on the details of small planning, in 
excess of the customary tedium of actual 
practice. And it happens that this year, 
among the prizes open, without fee, to all British 
subjects, there are two good and two bad 
examples of each kind. For both the ‘ Free 
hand ” and the “ helpful limitations ”’ principles 
may be either right or wrong—one is prepared 
to prove either contention; but if they are 
wrong they may be justified, and if right 
equally betrayed, in application. 


One Principle, the R.LB.A. 

To the first or carte blanche (or as white as may 
be in an imperfect world) school belong the 
two important studentships controlled by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects—the 
** Soane ” and the “ Tite.” And of these two 
the ‘“Soane,” considered empirically as a 
detached subject, seems to us to be very well 
set indeed. A Guild Hall. It is to be placed 
in a park, some distance from the road, and the 
approximate requirements for the main parts 
are furnished, while the list of subsidiary rooms 
indicates the nature of the building without 
in the least hindering the glorification of 
design. Which is surely fitting as far as it 
goes, for the site is given in a public park— 
no place for the too precise limitations of a 
building line. For the “ Tite,” on the other 
hand, the student must design the central 
courtyard of a Royal Exchange covered with 
a roof—a legitimate region for adornment 
with classic forms, and one offering sufficient 
scope for design according to the terms of Sir 
William’s will. But before the competitor can 
begin he must set himself the problem. True, 
some slight indication of the kind of rooms that 
must open into it is given ; but for these the 
student will look up actual instances. Messrs. 
Matear & Simons’ Cotton Exchange at Liverpool 
being perhaps the most suitable. But of what 
shape is this courtyard to be ? Round, square, 
oblong, triangular, octagonal—any of these 
and others ?—and of what dimensions ? How 
shall. any jury judge between them? A 
problem which is not set cannot be solved— 
a truism of which we regret the necessity of 
statement. 

Instance of the Other. ; 

The trustees of the Alexander Thomson 
Memorial and the Council of the Royal Academy 
on the other hand are decided that, even at 
some cost, the designs submitted for their 
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adjudication shall have much in common to 
the end that their merits may be fairly assessed. 
And this view may be as right as the other ; 
indeed as we etate it in words it seems the better 
of the two. The proof of the principle lies, 
however, in the justice of its application. 
The Thomson prize is to be for a “ Brid 
with approaches, spanning a river 500 ft. wide, 
with*a terrace on either side, 50 ft. wide. 
Width and camber of the bridge, heights of 
road, terrace, and. river—which is tidal (a 
logitimate difficulty), the range being stated-— 
and a plan and section of the whole, that 
nothing may be doubtful, is given. The 
medium in which the drawings s be made 
is prescribed. The intention of the trustees 
is defined. And yet the problem is a matter 
for spacious architecture, real enough, but shorn 
of the detail attendant upon actual practice. 
Some grand things should result. 


Royal Academy Gold Medal. 

How different is the subject for the Gold 
Medal of the Royal Academy! On a certain 
area round the three confined sides of a city 
site, to design a hall for a ‘city company.” 
The accommodation required is precisely given 
and the disposition of the parts is specified to 
a degree which prevents variety of solution 
to those who obey the conditions. So that 
the task of the unfortunate students who are 


eligible to compete this year for a prize, in the . 


administration of which, if of any at all, there is 
surely scope for large conception and some 
big splash of design, is to resolve as well as 
they can a series of Chinese puzzles in which 
given cubes must be somehow fitted together, 
with due regard in this case to the psychology 
of a beadle, the dignity of a clerk, and some 
misgiving concerning the type of lady who will 
sit in the stipulated gallery to watch her men 
folk feed. The clients have said, “ Here is our 
site. We want a forecourt in the middle and 
it must be so big. We want our dining hall of 
these dimensiors, and there is just room at one 
point to place it. We require such and such 
rooms besides, and you must place them here 
and here. In short, nothing remains for you 
but to fit them ir (being careful of your cup- 
boards), and provide the architectural titillation 
and see that there is plenty of it, for we are 
rich.” Which resolves the struggle for the 
fattest architectural studentship in the country 
into an affair of who shall draw the best detail 
and decoration, of a style and degree not 
specified. 
Advice to the Student. 

jut let the student not despair in the case 
of the Gold Medal and the Tite prize, or hope 
unduly because of the seeming excellence of 
the Seane or the Alexander Thomson. Let 
him, not too flagrantly violating the conditions, 
design in any style he pleases, with due deference 
to the contemporary modes, for which he should 
consult the works submitted in recent compe- 
titions, for this is politic. Let him not bother 
too much about the plan, so that it but have 
axes enough and symmetrical rooms. The 
correlation of plan and elevation need not 
imperil either, for drawings of each will be 
made on separate sheets. And as regards 
these sheets, let him compose each one pleasingly 
as a thing in itself. Above all must he draw. 
Let him display great slickness with his pencil, 
astounding ingenuity with watered ink; let 
him boldly flood colour and make shaded 
shadows in the Beaux-Arts way. And then, 
if the result be striking at twenty vards, let 
him send it in and abide the outcome, like a true 
sportsman, who, doing his best, yet waits on 
fickle fortune. For if there is any common 
quality to be discerned in the successes, worthy 
or unworthy, of recent years, it is that of the 
poster which hits the eve, or of the draughts- 
manship that intrigues the emotion of wonder. 


What is Lacking. 

How the student who has any conception 
of the meaning of architecture—if indeed we 
may assume it to have any signification at all— 
how such a one must long for the real problem, 
adequately conditioned by those who under- 
stand. How must he desire in the case 
of the “Soane,” for instance, not for more 
dimensions or a limit of cost, but for some 
indication of the nature of the place in which it 
is to be put. It is a Guild Hall, embodiment 
of the city, outcome of that city’s history 
and symbol of its present state. The city is in 
an old country or a new, it is Latin or Teutonic, 
it is commercial or it is not, it is Northern or 
it is Southern. And these are only some of 
the main headings of the infinitely varying 
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circumstances and conditions out of wh\ 
the real architect will fashion his estar 
the essential materials with which |. must 
build. Yet not one of them is hinted at 
_ case * courtyard of a oval 

hge, a much more matter, besides 
the lack of material pon we noted above 
the same absence of consciousness that any. 
thing more is required is evident; but not {, 
quite the same extent, because there is les 
in the subject, commerce being a common ani 
prenyes Spas an affair. Concerning the Bridge, 
one of reqeiiens that centre round 
the Guild + and as regards the design 
for the hall of a city company, the necessity 
for knowing all those things and much more 
must beset our student hopelessly. How wil! 
it be possible to judge between the assembled 

s? As we have pointed out, it must 
be mainly in detail and drawing that any 
differences between them lie. But the very 
craft or trade that this detail must glorify 
is in no way indicated. Our students are to 
believe that architecture is built of bricks 
made entirely with straw, 


The Discrepancy. 

Indeed they may find in the conduct year 
after year of these bequests for the advance. 
ment of architecture just that utter ignorance 
or carelessness of the quality that is vitality 
in the art, which by using their eyes in almost 
any of our streets they may see. ur student 
discovers that instead of working by the light 
of his synthetic concept, he being of a newer 
generation, he must, if he would profit by the 
studentships at all, endeavour to fashion in 
the chaotic atmosphere of an analytic age, 
something to meet the approval of those to 
whom that atmosphere is the breath of life. 
We do not wish to imply that that life was not 
estimable, that chaos was not inevitable, that 
analysis was not desirable in the extreme; 
but all the foregoing leads to insistence on our 
contention, that in architectural matters the 
intellectual confusion and centrifugal endeavour 
of the last three-quarters of a century is giving 

lace to a synthetic concept based on a know: 
ae of all the styles to be built with the aid 
of all the mechanical discoveries of the age. 
Decorated building is not easily induced to 
lie, and, despite the able efforts of our leading 
architects, it has some sorry tales to tell 
posterity of the intellectual and_ spiritual 
condition of their one great client during the 
last hundred years. But now in the body 
politic there are signs that the turmoil is 
abating, that chaos is resolving ; on every hand 
ideas of co-ordination and co-operation are 
gaining ground: the advance of that which ls 
social, in a word, as opposed to that w hich is 
anarchic, is being recognised as the tendency 

of the period. 
Conclusion. 

The story of the rise and growth of this 
tendency will be told inevitably in duc course 
in architectural terms. But it seems to us 4 
pity that at a time when the co-ordination of 
architectural education and the consolidation 
of the profession is being so much discussed, 
and the regulation of work done by travelling 
students to the end that eventually an ordered 
survey of the world’s architecture may be 
obtained, is already en tapis as a practicable 
thing, that the preliminary condition. what 
we have named the ultimate guidance, or the 
due manipulation of reward, should be wielded 
to no purpose save that of its own distribution. 

“What would you?” will be the form © 
which objection to the gist of our remarks 
will be raised. We hope to be able to reply 
with the publication of a scheme, which, 
because it will be but an extension 0! = 
is already being thought, said, and done, ¥ 
cause no great consternation. 


—_ 
a 





THE RELATION OF BUILDINGS TO SITE VALUE. \ 
In the House of Commons on Monday, oa 
week, Mr. Cassel asked the Chancellor of the bo 
chequer whether his attention had been ca? . 
os ke view that buildings could not increase 
value apart from a rise in the cost of matet\l” 
and labour, and whether calculations, ‘°° a 
purpose of arriving at site value o" tag 
occasion for collection of increment duty. F 
on that footing. The Chancellor ¢. 
the Exchequer.—The answer to the first Pa” 
of the question is in the affirmativ. 
regards the second part, the method of at) 
ing at the site value on an occasion 1909-10) 
prescribed by Section 2 of the Finance '“™) 
Act, 1910, and is fully ex lained a}. j9il. 
Instruction to Valuers dated January ¢* * 
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ye ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE IN SOUTH WALES." 


y, August 1, was devoted to the 
chink castlee and fortified houses around oa 
Leaving the Coburg Hotel in motor —_ uses, 
the party first visited the very — uae 
se carew Castle. The history of this wnt lefty 
described by Mr. Edward Laws, who said t 
Carew formed part of the dower of —_ ap 
Rhvs, who married Gerald of Windsor early in 


< century. The oldest buildings on the 
= = see of the XITIth a XIVth 
centuries. During the reign of He Vil. 


considerable changes were made in t hall 
and entrance front by Sir Rhys ap Thomas, 
and again temp. Queen Mary by Sir John 
Perrott, who added the unfinished gallery along 
the north front. Some remarks were 
by Mr. Hope, who pointed out that the 
“castle” was practically a fortified house, 
with the buildings arranged about a quad - 
rangular court. The most ornamental details 
belonged to the changes made by Sir Rhys ap 
Thomas, and could be approximately dated by 
the heraldry on the hall porch, consisting of the 
arms of King Henry VIL, between those of 
\rthur Prince of Wales, and his bride, 
Katharine of Arragon, to the end of the year 
1501, or early in 1502. It is much to be wished 
that proper plans of this interesting house 
could be undertaken by some ee 
Outside Carew Castle stands a tall and very 
perfect Celtic cross with interlacing knotwork and 
an inscription. Monkton Priory Church was next 
visited and described by the Rev. D. Bowen. 
It consists of an aisleless presbytery and nave 
with tower between, with a dotached chapel on 
the north, and once belonged to the Abbey of 
See7, but afterwards to St. Albans. Until a few 
vears ago the choir or monastic portion was 
separated from the rest of the chure by a wall, 
and unroofed and ruinous. It has since been 
repaired and added to the parochial nave. 
Pembroke Castle formed the next item, and 
was described by Mr. Hope. It ocewpies the 
western end of the long and narrow fortified 
ridge upon which Pembroke stands, and is placed 
upon @ lofty rock nearly surrounded by water. 
\ castle is said to have been founded here by 
(rerald of Windsor about 1105, but Mr. Hope 
was unable to recognise any earlier work than 
the end of the X{Ith century or even later. 
he castle consists of an outer ward entered by 
4 strong gatehouse, and of a smaller inner ward 
which also had its gatehouse, now destroyed. 
This was protected by an interesting guard- 
house on the west, with a chapel attached to its 
north side. The most striking feature after 
the gatehouse is the large and lofty detached 
round tower in the inner ward which formed the 
keep, and is almost unique as such in this 
country. North-east of it against the castle 
wall are the ruined remains of the great hall 
and other buildings, all of which deserve 
areful planning. ‘The building in the outer 
Ward in which Henry VII. was born probably 
riba on its western side, where extensive 
‘oundations remain buried. After luncheon, 
the journey was 
which was des 
ae : of the Bishops of St. David's. 
te po est parts may be of the Xllth century, 
ut considerah e ad litions were made by Bishop 
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reux, Viscount Hereford, to 
ziven by Henry VOU. The 
< are those of the chapel and 
f lodgings to the east, all raised 
subvaults, but the whole is so 
and creeping plants that it is 
‘inguish details. Manorbier 
visited. It is of various dates, 
vorthy for the pointed barrel 


panelled 4. ive and transepts, and for the § 


altar in the. SBOPY_ Over the place of the 
aaan fe north aisle of the nave. The tower 
pe pine inusual position on the north side 
fortified ale Manorbier Castle is another 
e ‘e, the origin of which is agsi 
to Ge ue, g assigned 
wets of Windsor, but contains nothing 
vatchous nthe nl of the XIMIth century. The 
He agg ‘ag “urtain walis and towers are still 
we = ee but the main buildi have 
chapel — ruined, with the exception of the 
adjoini ‘ee cage ault. Part of the buildings 
dwelling by te errs: were converted into a 
Duri ve late owner, Mr. J. R. Cobb. 
made st the % tring 2 to ee | a halt was 
‘ charming 
“etep, where the party was entertained. os ten 
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by Lord and Lady St. David's. In the evening, 
the annual general meeting was held, when the 
lace of meeting for next year was discussed. 
he general feeling was in favour of Northamp- 
tonshire, with Market Harborough as a posite 
centre, but the final choice was, as usual, left 
to the Council. At the concluding meeting, 
which followed, votes of thanks were accorded 
to all those who had contributed to the carrying- 
out of a very pleasant and successful gathering. 
Wednesday, August 2, the last day of the 
meeting, was reserved for a visit to St. David's. 
This remote city was reached by way of a 
special train to Fishguard and Goodwick, and 
ae by motor omnibuses. The picturesque 
ruins of Bishop Gower’s palace were first 
inspected under the guidance of Mr. Hope, 
who pointed out the arrangement of two halls, 
each with its great chamber, etc., about two 
sides of a courtyard, with a common kitchen in 
the angle; all raised above an extensive series 
of cellars. A similar example of two halls, 
but not all of one date as here, exists at Wells. 
The third side of the court contained lodgings 
and stabling, and the fourth side was closed 
by a wall with the gatehouse. The most 
noteworthy feature about the palace is the 
curious parapet, consisting of a series of 
open arches, surmounted by battlements, 
through which the steep-pitched roofs were 
taken. Other instances of this curious arrange- 
ment are to be seen at Lamphey Palace and 
Swansea Castle, both also Bishop Gower’s 
work. After luncheon, the cathedral church was 
visited. The building is too well-known to make 
it necessary to describe the salient features 
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pointed out by Mr. Hope, but he commented 
specially on the wooden screen which stands 
athwart the choir just east of the stalls. This is 
usually quoted as an unique example of a 
“ sanctuary screen,” but it is clearly not in its 
original position, which Mr. Hope showed was 
on the top of the steps across the first bay of the 
nave, just west of the pxlpitum altars, to which 
it served as a fence sereen. Mr. Hope also 
called attention to the four rare examples of 
effigies of priests in amices, albes, crossed 
stoles, and dalmatics (instead of chasubles). 
From the evidence of XIIIth and XIVth 
century seals there could be little doubt that 
these represented archdeacons. 

After a thorough inspection of this remarka)ly 
interesting church and of the adjacent ruins of 
St. Mary's College, the party returned to Fish- 
guard, and the South Wales meeting came to an 
end, The arrangements throughout were well 
planned and -earried out, and though the 
attendance fortunately did not come up to the 
somewhat unwiekly numbers of tate years, 
sufficient members and their friends assembled 
t» ensure the meeting being in every way a most 
successful one. 


——_---)-o————— 
PROPOSED RESTORATION OF 
THE CHURCH OF ST. MAR- 
GARET, UPTON, NORFOLK. 


Tue original Norman church, which steod 
for about two centuries on the site of the 
present, was built by Ranulf de Glanville, 
Lord Chief Justice, and was founded in 1171. 








Proposed Restoration of the Church of St. Margaret, Upton, Norfolk. 
Sketch from S.W. showing New Tower. 
(Royal Academy Exhibition, 1911.) 
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Whether this church was destroyed by 
lightning, fire, or simply fell into hopeless 











Church of St. Margaret, Upton. 


decay is not known, but when the Norman 
church was removed the tower was retained. 
The present Perpendicular nave and 


chancel, which are fine in proportion, and con- 
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Church of St. Margaret, Upton. 


Ruins of Norman Tower. 


tain several features of considerable interest, 
were built against the Norman tower. There 
is evidence to suggest that the Norman towe1 








Church of St. Margaret, Upton: The Font: 


at this time.was heightened by the addition 
of another story in the style of the period. 
The tower fell in 1604, and has since 
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remained in a ruined condition; the western 
arch was built up to exclude the weather from 
the nave, and a lean-to brick belfry was added 
later. 

The window tracery of the nave aisles and 
chancel is of fully-developed Perpendicular. 
The font must have existed in the Norman 
church for a short period, as it is slightly 
earlier in design than the nave, and is a go 
example of late decorated font of the Norfolk 
type. 

“howe other interesting remains are the 
old pulpit (now in the north aisle), several 
cusped pew fronts, the dado of the rood screen 
with its painted panels, and in the Lady 
Chapel and Chapel of St. Thomas 4 Becket 
there are twa piscinas with good tracery. 
There are still to be seen the remains of 
several painted consecration crosses and the 
basin of a Norman piscina which was dis- 
covered in 1885. 

The chancel is 40 ft. 6 in. by 19 ft., 
and the nave is 68 ft. 9 in. by 20 ft. 6 in., the 
aisles being about 12 ft. wide. 

The chancel was restored by the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners in 1879, and in 1885 
Mr. A. S. Hewitt, A.R.I.B.A., of Great 
Yarmouth, restored the nave and aisles, while 
three years later the south porch was restored 
and the nave reseated. 

The present proposed restoration consists 
mainly in the building of a new west tower 
13 ft. square over all (with angle buttresses 
and crocketed pinnacles) and about 85 ft. 
hugh, the lines of which have been inspired 
by local examples, and it has been car :tally 
designed to harmonise in scale and detail with 
the existing church. 

It is proposed to open up the western oe: ch 
and to insert a western screen and ringers’ 
gallery. It is also intended to restore t}« 
rood screen by putting in tracery and cornice 
up to the original height, which can be traced 
by marks on the chancel piers. Should the 
money be forthcoming a peal of three bells 
will be hung in the tower and the east 
window filled with stained glass depicting 
scenes from the life of St. Margaret. 

The scheme of restoration has been pre- 
pared by Mr. William Davidson, architect, of 
Queen-street, Edinburgh, who has made 
a long and careful study of the best examples 
of ecclesiastical architecture and decorative 
art in East Anglia. 
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The Castles and Walled Towns of England. 
By Acerev Harvey. With 46 illustrations. 
(London: Methuen & Co., Ltd., Essex- 
street, W.C. 7s. 6d. net.) 

‘Tue author’s aim in the 270 pages of this 

work has been “to give in a short compass a 

general view of the subject of the English 

Castles, more particularly from their purely 

business aspect as places of residence and 

defence; in the latter case, not only as 

individual fortresses, but also as members of a 

more or less consciously scientific system, 

political and military. . . . The plan 
foliowed in the description of the different 
classes of edifice under consideration is firstly 
to give a general view of the type and its 
component parts from existing data, and then 
to describe more fully three or four illustrative 
examples of each class, taking the examples, 
as far as is consistent with suitakle illustra- 
tions, from the less generally known or visited 
castles. In the two chapters on keepless 
castles, the plan is departed from in that the 
illustrative examples are omitted, as they 
differ so little from the type and from each 
other that separate descriptions are un- 
necessary. In the last two chapters, those 
dealing with walled towns, the plan is de- 
parted from in a contrary direction, and the 
author has aitempted to give a short note, 
not only on every town which retains any 
vestige of its mural defences, but also on 
those whose walls have entirely perished.’ 

These remarks, quoted from the preface, give 

a by! good idea of the scope of the work, 

and the author’s plan, which has resulted in 

the production of an interesting book on a 

most interesting subject. The first of the ten 

chapters is on the origin and development of 
the English castle, the Norman invader being 
held responsible for the introduction of castles, 

m our sense of the word, into England. 

Godwin, in his “ English Archeologist’s Hand- 

book,”’ divides the English fortresses into the 
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four followi ups, i.e.:— (I.) Norma. 
the cheracteriotio. lise the keep; (IL 
Edwardian, the characteristics being t\¢ hal} 
of audience or ceremony, and the introdyc. 
tion of inferior towers and overhanging turrets 
called bartisans, and the more frequent us. 
of the portcuilis; (I1I.) palatial, in which the 
pani, mite luxury of the palace was com. 
bined with the efensibility of the castle: 
(IV.) Castellated mansions, in which the 
stren of the castle became subordinate to 
the uty and convenience of the mansion, 
Mr. Harvey thinks that the test classification 
is one based on the system of defence adopted 
the presence or absence of the keep dividing 
the whole series of castles into two main 
types—(I.) castles with keeps, and (1I.) keep 
less castles. <a 

Other chapters deal with the geographical 
and topographical position of English Castles, 
the Norman Castle, the Circular Keep, Keep- 
less Castles, the Concentric Castle, Later 
Castles, and Mural Defences of English 
Walled Towns, while an appendix contains a 
list. of English Castles. The volume contains 
several excellent photographic plates and 
some plans in the jext expressly drawn by the 
author, whose painstaking and able work, 
evidently involving a great deal of research, 
should appeal to many besides antiquarian 
readers. 


The Law Relating to the Paving and Sewer- 
ing of New Streets and Private Streets 
London and Elsewhere) Under the 

etropolis Management Acts, the Public 
Health Acts, and the Private Street 
Works Act, 1892. By Josnva Scno. 
FIELD, Barrister-at-Law, and Gerarp R. 
Him, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Second 
Edition. (London: Butterworth & Co. 
1911. Pp. 236 and Index. 10s. 6d. net.) 


ALTHovGH this is a second edition of a work 
by the same authors, we see from the Preface 
t the first edition was confined more 
especially to the Private Street Works Act, 
1892, so the present volume, which deals with 
the law not only under that Act, but also 
under the Metropolis Management Acts and 
the Public Health Acts, marks a new de 
parture. There are also chapters on such 
subjects as “ Highways Repairable by the 
Inhabitants at Large”; the incidence ol 
paving expenses as between landlords and 
tenants, etc., and an authoritative work ol 
this nature should prove extremely useful. Mr 
Scholefield is an editor of “Lumley’s Publi 
Health,’’and Mr. Hill is an editor of ‘* Arnold's 
Law of Muncipal Corporations,” so the 
authors bring considerable experience to their 
work, and, as might be expected, they appea 
to have produced a highly practical volume. 
We find the very recent case Wandsworth 
Borough Council v. Golds, upon which we have 
recently commented in our columns, incor 
scgs in its pages, and the work seems to 
nave been brought well up to date. The 
material sections of the statutes are printed 
in the appendices, with the forms and pre 
cedents; there is a table of statutes and 4 
table of cases, but in this latter table we could 
wish that the references to the reports had 
been appended to the names of the cases. 
The authors express the hope that their 
work may not only prove useful to lawyers 
and officials, but also to capa owners 
and agents, and we think they have acco! 
plished their object. This appears to be 4 
valuable text-book and handbook to th!s Ul 
fortunately-complicated subject. 


Notes on the Law of Private Stree’ Works 
under the Public Health Acts. by “« 
Reinier Conver, a Solicitor ©! i 
Supreme Court. (London: St. Brices 
Press, Ltd. Pp. 114. 3s. 6d. net.) 

It is surely a commentary on our syst*! 

legislation relating to what may be terme 

domestic matters _ _ — * pri 
rty-(to say nothing of the occupie™ 

thot Finan Pe ase 8 his way through @ 

maze of statutes and decisions to as:¢rtall 

his rights and his liabilities in soa 4 

with questions which may arise ev°") : 7 

Such, however, being the case, ‘e*' — 

dealing with what on the face of them mig * 

be deemed to be simple matters have becom 

an actual ity, although the owner . 

property is lucky if the text-book suffices a" 
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From “The Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem."' (Mr. B. T. Batsford.) 


he IS not driven to consult a spec ialist. The 
work before us deals with one of such sub- 
jects, private street works under the Public 
Health Acts and the Private Street Works 
Act, 1882, but not with the Metropolitan 
Management Acts; the statements in the text 
are supported by decided cases, with refer- 
ences printed in the text; there is also a table 
ot cases and an index, and it should prove 
a useful handbook. We find the recent 
decisions included, and the work seems to 
have been carefully prepared. On page 2, 
however, there appears to be a slip, as a 
judgment of Sir George Jessel’s is made to 
appear to have been ‘delivered “tin a later 
tase to two cases cited, whereas in fact it 
preceded them by many’ years, 


The Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem. 
_(London : B. 'T. Batsford. Price 30s. net.) 
a book, the first important publication of 
- Ae ntly-tounded Byzantine Research and 
udication Fund, is a complete and concise 
account of an architectural work practically 
unknown to the British public, and hitherto 
pe occa J and incorrectly surveyed by 
dif wl eridc epee who allowed the peculiar 
arty placed in the path of any person 
nar’ in the church to outweigh their 
Th - accuracy of reproduction. 

bene sym ine Research Fund seem to 
pore - ho pains in this respect, and has 
buildine, her all that is known about the 
ine eat Presenting the result in an interest- 
MP 2 of separate chapters contributed by 
: aie mbers of the Fund, and illustrated 
“a mens ired drawings of the church 
spent — * by Mr. W. Harvey, who 
ethleher eonths im the winter 1909-1910 in 
arto a ed on the work. Students 
“eae will be interested in the 
meno a building of noble propor- 
ia Nechea fitness in style unfamiliar 
Gwilt a5 den officially condemned by 
with how : Roman architecture, though 
- Justice may be judged from 

! the book, 
‘len by Mr) W. Harvey at 
present state of the build- 
al historical and descriptive 
essor Lethaby both argue 
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THE BUILDER 


Interior of Nave, looking East. 


strongly in favour of the Constantinian date 
of the church as against the supposition that 
it is of Justinian’s time. The beauty of the 
place (now accurately measured probably for 
the first time) tells its own tale of a structure 
designed as an organic whole. Professor 
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Lethaby points out that the building belongs : 
to a style of architecture which should be 3 : 
’ . . *- F / i 
termed Early Christian rather than Byzan- i 7 pies 
tine, the church forming a connecting-link if bP gies 
between the Classic art of Rome and the B} ay 
structural works of the Byzantine Empire, s 4 
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Detail of Central Doorway. 


From “The Church of the Natisity at Bethlehem.’ 


* (Mr. B. T. Batsford.) 
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then commencing its ascendancy. The carv 
ing of the massive capitals, for instance, is 
intermediate between the elaborate and richly- 
modelled Acanthus of Classic times and the 
incised surface carving of the Medieval art of 
the Near East. The church reflects in its 
structure the youthful vigour of the new 
Christian religion, and, while retaining much 
that is obviously due to the architectural 
tradition of Pagan Rowe, exhibits in some of 
its details the effects of tendencies and 
strivings towards a style more purely con 
structional in its expression—tendencies 
which produced for us in England the tower 
ing Gothic cathedrals and in the earthquake 
shaken Levant the reposeful domes of the 
Byzantine style. 

The remains of the extremely interesting 
mosaic with which the church was furnished 
in Crusader time in place of original mosaics, 
then already fallen into decay, receives ade- 
quate attention in a separate chapter by Mr. 
O. M. Dalton, and in two pte Hs plates and 
several illustrations in the text. Mr. Dalton’s 
remarks upon the Sassanian origin of the 
strange wing-like forms in the decorative 
foliage are very welcome, as anyone seeing 
these unusual motifs would be at a loss how 
to account for them. The inscriptions con 
tained in the mosaics have been translated 
and compared letter by letter with the 
versions published by Quaresmius and De 
\ ovue. 

A part of the book which is quite fascinat 
ing is the chapter dealing with the pilgrims’ 
accounts of the church and its legendary 
associations, arranged in chronological order 
by Mr. H. A. A. Cruso, a chapter which, 
though strictly archwological, is full of 
quaintness and romance, and should appeal 
to the general public, the medieval language 
some of the English pilgrims harmonising 
sweetly with the romantie-associations of the 
church, ;/in which a Crusader King was 
crowned. At the end of the book is a short 
account by Mr. A. C. Headlam of the grotto 
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THE BUILDER. 


of the Nativity itself and the tradition lin«- 
ing it with the birth of Christ. Although 
the evidence must be regarded as incon- 
clusive, the tradition is shown to be one of 
very respectable antiquity, and is strength- 
ened by the fact that under Pagan Roman 
Emperors the cave was purposely desecrated 
and the worship of Venus and Adonis insti- 
tuted in place of the Madonna and Christ. 

The book is essentially one to stimulate 
curiosity, both text and illustrations_exhibit- 
ing much that is strange. The photographs 
at the beginning and end of the Preface, 
which show some of the surroundings of the 
church, present an appearance differing 
entirely from anything that could be seen in 
England, a remark which applies with almost 
equal truth to all the illustrations in the 
book. 

The extraordinary interest of the building 
is suggested by several passages of the 
text :—‘‘ The tints of the mosaic, though 
gorgeous and rich in the extreme, are delight- 
fully blended in the patternwork to produce 
a lavish but perfectly harmonious effect.”’ 
And in anotaer place:—‘‘It was nobly 
planned on the large, quiet lines of Classic 
art and splendidly adorned by a complete 
scheme of date Byzantine mosaics, gorgeous 
and glittering, and yet ‘ severe as the gravity 
of holy things.’’’ A pilgrim of 1484 de- 
scFibes it :—~‘‘ A marvellous fair church and 
a right sumptuous work; there be 1,111 rows 
or ranges of pillars throughout the church 
of the finest marble that maybe, not only 
marvellous for the number, but for the 
outrageous greatness and fairness thereof. —] 
never saw nor heard of a fairer little church 
in all my life.”’ 

One closes the book with-a feeling that 
much that is new and interesting-has been 
admirably displayed, and thanks are due to 
the Byzantine Research Fund and to the 
editor, Mr. Robert Weir Shultz, for the good 
work done in making clear something of a 
little understood style of architecture. It is 
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to be hoped that the support of th: 
will assist the Fund to continue its 
work, 

Our illustrations, reproduced by the per- 
mission of the Byzantine Research Fund 
show something of the character of the book 
and the place it describes. 


A Handbook of Testing Materials. py 
C. A. M. Smrrn. (London : Constable & 
Co, 68. net. Pp. 280 ; 140 illustrations. ) 

Avrnover written primarily for students of 

engineering, this review of the science of 

material testing cannot fail to interest. all who 
are associated with constructional work, and 

should prove a valuable introduction to 4 

subject which has not received sufficient 

attention. ; 

After some useful counsel as to the conduct 
of the experiments and a necessary chapter 
on the properties of materials, the autho: 
describes at some length the types of machines 
in use for testing under the various stresses, 
and the meth adopted for gauging the 
resultant strains./ The descriptions are 
accompanied | a large number of diagrams, 
from which all unnecessary detail has been 
omitted, and with the help of which the text 
descriptions are perfectly easy to follow. 

There are valuable chapters on the testing 
of stofies,. cements, reinforced concrete, and 
timber, and an appendix containing results 
of pfevious experiments and other useful 
information. The book should quickly finda 
ylace among the accepted engineering hand- 
bonis 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcement. 
partuership heretofore 
between Mr. W. Charles Cloete Hawtayne 
and Mr. G. Alexander Zeden, carrying on 
business: as consulting engineers at No. 9, 
Queen Street-place, under the style or firm of 
Hawtayne & Zeden, has been dissolved by 
mutual consent as and from June 30, 1911 
All debts due to and owing by the late firm 
will be received and paid respectively by 
Mr. Hawtayne, who will continue the business 
in his own name. 


School Playgrounds. 

The President of the Board of Education has 
appointed a Departmental Committee to 
inquire and report :- 

ia) Whether it would be consistent with 

; due regard to educational and hygienic 


subsisting 


The 


considerations that the minimum 
standard of playground accommoda- 
tion for new public elementary 


schools prescribed in the Luilding 
regulations of the Board of Education, 
viz., 30 ft. per head of accommoda- 
tion, should be modified or adjusted 
according to the size, design, or situa- 
tion of schools, the proximity of 
recreation grounds or open spaces, 
the density of population, the cost of 
land, or otherwise. ; : 
(6) How far it is possible or desirable to 
define more precisely the standard of 
playground accommodation which the 
Board of Education will require under 
the code of Regulations for Public 
elementary schools in the case of 
existing schools, or to regulate the 
practice of the Board of Education in 
ealing with cases in which the play- 
ground accommodation is considered 
to be insufficient. 


School Planning in Kent. 

The Kent Education Committee report 
that with a view to reducing the cost 0! new 
buildings they are experimentally introducing 
ll-in. hollow walls, instead of 14-in. * lid Mg 
16 in. hollow walls, as required by the st . 
tions of the Board of Education. The Boar 
of Education state that they have been '™ 
pressed by the inconvenience of the meth 
of planning elementary schools with the ed 
rooms grouped round and opening direc y 
out of a central hall, as by this arrangemet 
it is not possible to ase the hall to et u 
advantage for physical exercises, 0! “ 
singing lessons, and other 20 involving 
noise without causing distur to the cleans 
in the adjoining rooms. The Board ar, 't © 
understood, now — to pass plans on 
schools so designed, and the Committee 
Architect is now planning schools according 
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Shadwell Park, and King Edward Vil. 
Memorial. eae 

del prepared by Mr. W. ynolds- 
Pra is a eposited in the tearoom of the 
House of Commons. 17 he designs provide for 
the laying out of a riverside park on the Fish 
Market estate area of abont 8 acres, whereof 
7 acres belong to the Corporation of the Cit 
and 1 acre to the London County Council. 
Mr, Reynolds-Stephens devotes all the river 
frontage, down-stream from the shaft of 
Rotherhithe Tunnel, to a paved terrace, 330 ft. 
long, having at its middle point a water 
fountain, from which rises the estal of a 
figure of Peace, with emblems, and holding 
a plaque with a portrait of King Edward. 
The fountain, symbolical of Great Britain as 
a maritime nation, will embody presentments 
of the Houses of Parliament, St. Paul's, the 
Tower, and Greenwich Hospital; around the 
edges of its four half circles are the four 
quarters of the globe with ——. The 
rising ground to the north, extending to 
Glamis-road and the High-street, forms the 
park, with swimming-baths along its south- 
west side, and children’s playing-sands to the 
south-east. The market cost the Corporation 
140,0007. 


Architectural Treatment and its Relation 

to Cost. 

Mr. T. Forbes Maclennan, A.R.1.B.A., recently 
read a short paper, at Edinburgh, on “ Archi- 
tectural Treatment and Its Relation to 
Cost.’ His remarks were addressed rather 
to the man in the street than to architects or 
students. He put in a plea for architectural 
treatment of the new towns or suburban 
centres which might develop under the Town 
Planning Act. He laid stress on the fact that 
architectural treatment was not mere embellish- 
ment; it might even be possible without any 
ornament whatever. The great architects of 
last century gradually lost their influence 
because of their attempts to adapt the archi- 
tecture of bygone ages to almost every type 
of modern building, He instanced the Edin- 
burgh Royal High School, magnificent in its 
external effect, but being so monumental as 
rather to express a national gallery than a 
day school, and, worse still, the major portion 
of the valuable south front had not a single 
window in it to let in sunshine and air, 
He then criticised modern work—particularly 
the practice of placing heavy columns on the 
upper stories resting apparently on a weak 
flat arch or merely brass astragals and plate 
glass. Even in the American psec the 
plers on the street floor usually satisfied the eye 
as to their capability of supporting the super- 
structure. It was not. architects who were 
to blame. The people were inevitably writing 
their own character in stone and lime for future 
generations to read. He criticised the remarks 
& some recent speakers who had said the 
Straight line of street was a thing to be avoided. 
prt coma its value from the point of view 
He ’. iness, convenience, economy, and beauty. 
eins tay briefly how architectural treatment 
~~ w€ natural outeome and expression of a 
yey Plan did not necessarily add to the cost of 
: sos, a might rather lessen it in many 
sue appealed to the business man 
display, and ¢ allow archdaas reencoer ying 6 
business premises the f t ha to express in his 
hinelf sles bee that he lived not to 

ut was part of a great community. 


Public Parks and Recreation Grounds. 


8: r id 
ery " \s given by the Local Government 
Reutian, : _ borrowing | of 17,0000. by the 
chase "63 ‘ict Council wherewith to*pur- 


lg of the Grovelands Estate, 
Randall re Hill, for a publie park. Alderman 
men J.P. has presented a park and 
a r Sround to Hemel Hempstead, and 
the ret ne half of the cost, 6002., of 
veniense® out of the ground. For the con- 
Office 7 of residents of Hampton Hill, the 
heros ‘a has opened a new entrance 
Hill. ete from High-street, Hampton 
just bee 4 ‘nds in Kingston Vale that have 
= ar dedicated as a public open space and 
consiag vay parcel of Wimbledon Common 
Western con tol acres, which embrace the 

course of the Beverley Brook between 


THE BUILDER. 


“Coombe-lane (south) and, the Kingston-road. 


The land was acquired for 7,840/. out of the 
Wimbledon and Putney Commons Extension 
Fund; the Council seek to secure some 
170 acres in addition, at a total cost of 


Old Windsor and the H.A.C. of Boston, U.S.A. 

In Thames-street, Windsor, lived Robert 
Keayne, founder of the Honourable Artillery 
Company of Boston, Massachusetts. His 
house in Thames-street was pulled down seven 
years ago; its site will be marked by the 


affixing of a commemorative tablet upon the 
new premises; and a carved casket designed 
by Mr. A. Y. Nutt, resident architect at 


Windsor Castle, and made out of an oak beam 
of the roof of the old house, will be presented 
to the Boston Artillery Company next month 
by Alderman Dr. Barber, of Windsor, who 
Jest year gave them a picture of Keayne’s 
house. The carvings on the casket are of 
old Windsor Castle and Town Hall and the 
original Town House of Boston. 


Burton Sewage Disposal. 

The South Westmorland Rural District 
Council have approved and accepted the 
scheme of sewage disposal for Burton, West- 
morland, prepared by Mr. Harry W. Taylor. 
A.M.Inst.C.E. (Messrs. Taylor & Wallin), of 
Newcastle and birmingham. The sewage will 
gravitate to the outfall, and be disposed of 
in bacterial works of the most modern descrip- 
tion. 

The Institution of Civil Engineers. 

The Council of the Institution of Civili 
Engineers have made the following awards in 
respect of students’ papers read during the 
session 1910-1911 :—-The ‘James Forrest 
Medal and a Miller Prize to Mr. D. Hay, 
B.Sc, (Birmingham); and Miller Prizes to 
Messrs. D. A. Howell (Bristol); R. Bonner 
(Bristol); G. F. Walton (London); R. G. 
Parrott (Manchester); E. E.  Farrant 
{London}; A. C. Dean, B.Se. (Manchester) ; 
H. W. Coales (Birmingham): A. H. Meade 
(London); A. C. Swales (Leeds): and H. J. F. 
Gourley, B.Eng. (Manchester). 


ee 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Memorial to King Edward: The Hyde 
Park-corner Site. 

Srm,—I was particularly interested in Pro- 
fessor Adshead’s scheme for a King Edward 
VII. memorial at Hyde Park-corner, as only 
two or three days before seeing the plan in 
the Builder I had prepared one on somewhat 
similar lines myself, and I enclose a copy with 
this. which please make use of if you think 
it worth while. 

I realise that the scheme would probably be 
barred out on account of its expense, as 4 
large part of the site of St. George’s Hospital 
is thrown into the roadway; but as it seems 
likely that developments are about to take 

lace in connexion with the hospital (and 

rofessor Adshead has allowed for this in bis 








Suggestion for Hyde Park-corner. 


scheme), it would not really be such an expen- 
sive matter, as a few of the smaller plots at 
the back of the hospital might be bought, and 
the new hotel, or whatever is erec on the 
site, set-back to the new frontage. : 

The chief advantage of my scheme is, of 
course, that the memorial is placed opposite 
the central and not one of the side gates of 
the park entrance; the statue would also be 
on the axis of Grosvenor-crescent and Con- 
stitution-hill, beside Grosvenor-place and - 
park gates. e islands have been roughly 
put in, and might be improved in ay te 
Wellington is left, as at present, and a site for 


another statue of the same size is —, 


St. Paul's Bridge. 

Siz,—From the considerable space allotted 
to the discussion of this matter in the daily 
Press, it would appear that the public have 
for once been quite enthusiastic and ready to 
believe the architectural profession were en- 
gaged in fighting a Corporation who were 
etermined to , At their bridge scheme 
through without consideration for the archi- 
tectural importance of the problems and with 
mere utilitarian ends in view. The result of 
the debate on the Second Reading seemed to 
foreshadow a great triumph for architecture— 
the defeat of a wealthy City Corporation, 
through pressure brought by the architects 
seems too good to be true—it seemed as though 
architecture had suddenly become a matter of 
vital consequence. The public, and a number 
of their Parliamentary representatives who 
were worked up intg a state of indignation at 
the Bridge House Committee’s proposals, will 
hesitate to champion the cause of architectural 
development in a hurry again when they read 
that the Select Committee have come to the 
conclusion, after taking expert architectural 
advice, “that the scheme (the Bridge House 
pou for the construction of the proposed new 
wridge, including the approaches thereto, was 
both in respect of architectural design and con 
venience of traffic the one best adapted to the 
public needs, and best suited to the character 
of the site, and they would report accordingly 
to the House.** 

Surely such a fiasco for the profession might 
have been saved if the Institute had, taken 
counsel with its members and not so glibly 
talked of vistas and approaches which appear 
not only to be impracticable, but, in the 
opinion of many, undesirable. They might 
with advantage have put themselves to the 
expense of a properly worked out alternative 
scheme instead of imaginative 
pictures of what might be. To many it seemed 
a miracle that the Bill was referred back 
under all the circumstances, bat, having gained 
so much, it was disconcerting to find the Cor 
poration had not the slightest difficulty in 
securing the services of eminent of 
the profession to report finally in their favour 

Architecture haa certainly not gained mucl 
dignity by the whole proceeding, and it was 
never, unfortunately, more in need of every 
opportunity to emphasise its importance 


P. Moritery Horner 


relying on 


mem hers 


The Royal Archaeological Institute in South 


Wales. 
Sre,-—With reference to the visit of this 
Institute to Old Beaupré Manor House, 
Glamorgan, an excellent description of which 


was given in your issue for August 4, mention 
was made of the inscription over the doorway 
of the beautiful Renaissance porch, which was 
given as follows :— 

*Sir Thomas Johns Knight bwylt this 
porch with the tonnes in ano 1600, his yeres 
57, his wife 565.”’ 

Now the translation of the word tonnes was 
given by Mr. Alexander as meaning chimneys, 
hut when the Society of Architects visited the 
House, in 1889, the interpretation of this word 
was given by the custodian as his wife’s dowry. 

Perhaps some of your readers would kindly 
sav which of the two is the correct translation. 

‘A measured drawing of this porch was given 
in the Builder, April 14, 1906 

W. Eaton. A.R.1.B.A. 


—_ = 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of August 17, 1861. 








Lambeth Bridge. 

Mr. P. W. Bartow, the engineer, says 
this bridge will have three equal spans of 
wire cables, made with charcoal iron, each 
280 ft. wide, supporting a wrought-iron 
platform, with rigid lattice sides, similar to 
a girder, and thus differs from suspension 
bridges hitherto constructed, which support 
a wooden platform by small round vertical 
rods, without any other means of insuring 
rigidity and preventing oscillation. The 
river piers will consist each of two cast-iron 
evlinders, 12 ft. in diameter, driven 25 ft. 
int the bed_of the river, and filled with 
concrete and brickwork, in the same manner 
as those now in course of erection for 
the new Hungorford Railway Bridge. The 
bridge will have a double carriageway and 
two footways, the total width being 32 ft. 
This is so very narrow that it is satisfactory 
to hear further that the bridge is so designed 
that an additional width for two lines of 
carriages mav be added without interfering 
with the traffic. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


The leading article is upon the “ Surface 
Treaiment of Concrete Buildings.”’ 


A second article deals with the “ Position of 
the Expert Witness ” (p. 180). 

Notes (p. 180) include: “Trade Disputes 
and Picketing”; “ The Civil Aspect of ade 
Disputes ” ; “* Basements and By-laws” ; “ The 
Royal College of Art” ; “ School Playgrounds.’ 


The second illustrated article of our series on 
“The Story of the Bridge” is given on p. 151. 
Other illustrations in connexion with the 
article are given on one of our plates. 


Some particulars relating to the International 
Congress of Architects, Rome, to be held in 
October, will be found on p. 183. 

An article entitled “Training _and 
Rewards” appears on p. 183. It discusses 
the principles underlying the setting of problems 
for open studentships. 





Our report of the proceedings of the Royal 
Archwological Institute in South Wales is 
concluded this week (p. 185). 


Book Reviews (p. 186) include : “ The Church 
of the Nativity, Bethlehem”; ‘The Castles 
and Walled Towns of England”; “The Law 
Relating to the Paving and Seweri of 
Streets”; “ The Law of Private Street Works 
under the Public Health Acts”; “A Hand- 
book of Testing Materials.”’ 


Correspondence (p. 189) includes letters on: 
“St. Paul's Bridge”; “The Royal Archwo- 
logical Institute in South Wales”; “ The 
Memorial to King Edward: The Hyde Park- 
corner Site.”’ 


The Monthly Historical Review—(p. 191) 


contains articles on: “The ‘ Passeggiata 
Archwologica’ of Rome” and “ London and 
Paris.” 

The Building Trade Section includes : 


‘‘ Medieval Builders at Work”; ‘ Projected 
New Buildings in the Provinces,” etc. (p. 196). 
_“ The Preservation of Old Buildings *’ is the 
title of a paper by Mr. W. A. Forsyth, read before 
the Manchester Society of Architects, the 
greater part of which is given this week (p. 199). 


In Law Reports (p. 201) the case of “ Minter 
v. Waldstein ” is continued. 


- HANTON HARCOVET: OXON 


THE BUILDER. 


MEETING. 





_ Sarvurpay, Avever 19. 
Manchester Soci rehitects, — Visit 
The Cathedral and Chureh (the 
Bodley, architect). 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Cottages at Letchworth. 
Ay ME publish this illustration of a group 


Ches' ter . 
G. F. 






of cottages as an example of a 
typical arrangement far preferable 
to that of detached or semi-detached 
buildings in garden cities or—suburbs. 





The Manor House, Stanton Harcourt. 
Tax accompanying drawings by Mr. Sydney 
H. Miller illustrate one of the most interesting 
of the surviving country seats of mediwval times. 
The manor has remained in the Harcourt family 
for 600 years, and the existing house comprises 


a lar, tt of the building erected in the 
clawat iward IV. and some later ones. They 


formerly enclosed a quadrangle. The gatehouse, 
which is on one side, and remains perfect, was 
built in 1547. “‘ One of the corner towers ” [of 
the earlier buildings], says Parker* . . 


“is popularly known as Pope’s Tower, that 
ery ving been a frequent visitor here, and 
nad his study at the top of this tower; the 


ground floor of this tower is fitted up as the 
chapel.” 

By far the most interesting portion of the 
existing buildings is the kitchen, of which our 
illustrations give a view, plan, and section. It 
belongs to that early type which stood isolated, 
or at Jeast in an outlying position, and consisted 
of one lofty story. it consists of a tower about 
25 ft. 6 in. square internally, and therefore 
considerably smaller than the splendid example 
at Glastonbury, which was built some three- 
quarters of a century earlier. The main fire 
was on an open hearth on the south wall, 
but is flanked by a pair of wing walls not reachi 
to the roof, perhaps not original, but added 
to assist the smoke to find its way to the 
louvres, which open on to the space inside the 
battlements, This space can be reached by a 
turret staircase in one angle. There are two 
ovens in the thickness of the north wall. 

* “Domestic Architecture-of the Middle Ages,” 
p. 276. 


From a Drawing by Mr. Sydney H. Miller. 


and above them rises the 
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Squinches bridge over the angles of the chamber, 


ne octagonal ‘ 
timber roof covered with stone alates end 


reaching a height of 39 ft. internally. ‘The 


— lower portion of it is vertical and is pierced 


with louvres and windows in alternate sides, 


i —on the cooks’ 





Gate to Court, Hills Castic. 
Hix's Castie or Tower, Kirkeudbrightshire, 


in which is the way, illustrated, is situated 
about eight miles west from Dumfries. This 
house, to MeGibbon & Ross’ 


Castellat ; Domestic Architecture of 
Scotland,” stands in a high and lonely situation 


and forms part of a farm-steading, the latter 
occupying of the site of ancient buildings 
on north side of the courtyard. The castle 


a keep in the south-west corner 
with a range of later buildings joined to it on the 
The courtyard is enclosed on the west 
side with a high wall, having a striking and 
picturesque gateway in the centre 6 ft 5 in. 

chamber above it measuring 
by about 4 ft. 3 in. wide. 
ms to have been reached by a 
stair from the courtyard, and has its entrance 
door or opening at the north end. The castle 
is supposed to have been built in the reign of 
Robert IIl., but this opinion is supported 
neither by the style of the structure nor by 
record. 





‘*The Story of the Bridge.” 
Test illustrations of Roman bridges are 
given in connexion with our second article on 
“* The Story of the Bridge,” p. 181. 
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VACANT LAND CULTIVATION SOCIETY. 


The Society held their third annual meeting 
on August 10, under the presidency of Mr. 
Frank Smith, L.C.C. ‘the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. Joseph Fels, said ‘hat 1 than 
10,000 acres of unused i-.:d iie in the Metro 
polis, which, under ‘he auspices of the Society, 
would represent 60,000 plots under cultivation 
for the growth of vegetable produce. The 
Society let land, temporarily vacant, to ap 
proved applicants, gratis, and provide the 
necessary practical supervision and instruc 
tion; there are now 500 plot holders. 
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Squinches bridge over the angles of the c 

and above them rises the fine “orang 
timber roof covered with stone slates and 
reaching a height of 39 ft. internally. The 
lower portion of it is vertical and is pierced 
with louvres and windows in alternate sides 
An auxiliary light is ebtained—on the cooks’ 
left—by means of two windows. placed rather 
high in the east wall. 


Gate to Court, Hills Castle. 

Hiit's CastLe or Tower, Kirkeudbrightshire 
in which is the gateway, illustrated, is situated 
about eight miles west from Dumfries. This 
house, according to MecGibbon & Ross’ 
“ Castellated and Domestic Architecture of 
Scotland,” stands in a high and lonely situation 
and forms part of a farm-steading, the latter 
oceupying part of the site of ancient building: 
on the north side of the courtyard. The castle 
consists of a keep in the south-west corner 
with a range of later buildings joined to it on the 
east. The courtyard is. enclosed on the west 
side with a high wall, having a striking and 
picturesque gateway in the centre 6 ft 5 in. 
wide, with a small chamber above it measuring 
about 8 ft. 8 in. long by about 4 ft. 3 in. wide. 
rhis chamber seems to have been reached by a 
stair from the courtyard, and has its entrance 
door or opening at the north end. The castle 
is supposed to have Leen built in the reign of 
Robert IIL, but this opinion is supported 
neither by the style of the structure nor by 
recora cine eat 

‘The Story of the Bridge.” 

Txese illustrations of Roman bridges are 

iven in connexion with our second article on 

The Story of the Bridge,” p. 181. 
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VACANT LAND CULTIVATION SOCIETY. 

The Society held their third annual meeting 

n August 10, under the Je niggy & of Mr. 
Frank Smith, L.C.C. The Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. Joseph Fels,~ said that more than 
scres of unused land lie in the Metro- 

h, under the auspices of the Society, 

represent 60,000 plots under cultivation 

for growth of vegetable produce. The 
Society let land, temporarily vacant, to ap- 
i applicants, gratis, and provide the 
iry practical supervision and instruc- 


e are now 500 plot holders. 
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The Villa of Cardinal Bessarion (still surviving). 





THE “PASSEGGIATA ARCHAEOLOGICA” OF ROME. 


Porta Appia on the one side and the 
Porta Latina on the other, passing 
beneath the Palatine and the picturesque 
Villa Hoffmann, and including the site of 
the old Piscina Publica and ‘the Thermz 
Antoniniane (Baths of Caracalla), extends 
the so-called Passeggiata, which forms part 
ot the Zona Monumentale. 
All this space from the Colosseum up to 
the circuit of outer walls was an integral 
aad most important part of the city of 
Rome ; it included—as Commendatore Boni 
has pointed out—the ancient Servian wall, 
part ot the Via Appia, the shrine of Mars, 
pas. of Honor and Virtue, the arches 
. oe Verus, the piscina publica used 
rll tomans for swimming, the sacred 
untains of Apollo, of Egeria and the 
i ne great Baths of Caracalla, 
__lese buildings, as we saw, being included 


pre the Arch of Constantine to the 


bes the city walls, with, as points of 
gress, the Porta Appia (now called Porta 


S. Sebnacti 
Met iano Porta Latina, and Porta 
Wei ua} and it was not really abandoned, 
re imagine, t!| the sack of Rome by Robert 
Mies broucht the population within the 
ae limit. of medieval Rome between 
“ny pital ant Vatican. 
belo Tins out of this important site, which 
certain we 1 venture to assert, in a 
— ee '», not alone to modern Rome, 
associat Ohl with all its priceless 
; Cations and its even more priceless 
POrtun iti 
Re Pp lor excavation, has been the 
niet of moc controversy and strong, feel- 
both withi 1. cgteal and artistic circles 
which hee ho Pe without—a subject 
a, 8 been alne i 
Builder in June of 1910, y treated in the 
Ne present j rena 
re inane - ‘not a suitable moment to 
Propose in thn omtroversy, and we only 
Were the n thls notice to review briefly what 
ion wuts at issue, what is the present 
year of celebrations of 1911, 


Per in this 
anc Ww . P d . 
hat, in ‘pite of certain mistakes, which 





are now irremediable, we may place to the 
good and hope for the future. 

First, a word of deserved praise to the 
Minister, Guido Bacelli, for his action in 
bringing forward in 1887 the Bill which 
became law for the Zona Monumentale, thus 


preserving to the world this integral and most 
important part of the ancient city; a law 
which took more definite shape in the enact- 
ments of 1889, 1898, 1907, and the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission to superintend 
the proposed work. So far all was to the 
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[ Photo. Moscioni. 


The Villetta Vignola (now demolished). 


good; the site was preserved from being 
covered with modern buildings, but the action 
of this Commission aroused considerable 
public criticism, which found expression in 
the vote passed at the meeting of the Artistic, 
Historical and Archeological 
Associations of Rome in February of 1910. 

The desiderata put forward at that import- 
ant meeting seem to us so sound in principle, 
so moderate and so convincing, that we shall 
make no apology for developing them at this 
point a little in detail. 

First of all must come the point of view 
which was expressed at the meeting, and 
still further developed in an excellent article 
by Signor Alfonso Bartoli in the Annuario 
of the above Association, of “‘ the 
spondence between the roads actually exist- 
ing and the ancient roads.” 

Without going very much into detail, 
the most cursory glance at the topography 
will at once explain this point. The present 
road through the Arch of Constantine to 
S. Gregorio covers the Via Trumphalis, the 
Via di Porta S. Sebastiano is the Via Appia, 
bifurcating with the Via Latina; the Via 
della Mole is the Vicus Camoenarum, and so 
on; and it will be at once evident that to 
obliterate these ancient roads, which have 
survived—in a slightly ecclesiastical nomen- 
clature—the course of ages (only a slight 
change having been made in the join of the 
Via 8. Sebastiano with that of S. Gregorio, 
for the entry of Charles V. in 1536), would be 
not only an irremediable loss to historic 
topography, but would, if they were replaced, 
as seems to have been actually contemplated, 
by a broad rectilineal boulevard with tram- 
ways, newspaper-kiosks, and all the adjuncts 
of advanced modernity, have practically 
annihilated the prospects of future excava- 
tion, which must necessarily proceed on the 
general lines of the ancient roads and known 
monuments. 

The position here taken by the Association 
—that “no broad rectilineal thoroughfare, 
which would take away al! natural beauty 
and character from the site, and result in 
damage to existing buildings, while it would 
render every rational exploration of what 
was beneath the soil impossible,” should be 
undertaken—seems to be so obvious, so 
self-evident, that we will not linger further 
on this resolution, nor yet on that following, 
which referred to the ill-fated Villetta, called 
the “ Vignola.”’ 

This beautiful XVth century building, 
illustrated on this page, and which it was 
then the hope of the Association to pre- 
serve, has since been ruthlessly destroyed ; 
but it is no part of our object here to 


Tet hnic al, 


corre- 


dig up old grievances, and, therefore, we 
will pass on at once to the next desideratum, 
which referred to the preservation, as far as 
possible, of the existing vegetation. Much 
of this has, in fact, actually gone to an extent 
which only those who know the ground can 
appreciate, and been replaced for the time 
by an arid wilderness of sand (between the 
Septizonium of Severus and the bifurcation 
of the Via Appia and Via Latina), which, we 
believe, is frequently known in modern Rome 
as ‘The Sahara.” But from the junction of 
these two great Roman roads up to the gates, 
and within the Semenzaio _ Comunale, 
much of the natural beauty of green sward, 
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dark cypresses, magnolias, and leafy trees 
yet remains; and here again we can only echo 
the hope expressed by the Association that 
as much as possible of this may be preserved 
to the public. That beautiful old «atey ay 
with its flanking cypresses at the joining of 
the roads comes here into one’s thoughts. 

And not this alone, but those interest. 
ing churches which rose in early Christian 
days in this part, among them &.S. Nereo 
and Achilleo—martyrs to their faith, as the 
inscription over the doorway reconis—with 
the graceful campanile of this church: 
S. Sisto “in Piscina,”’ with its convent, 
which took its name in part from the 
“Piscina,’ the swimming-bath of the 
Romans, just as 8. Cesario, hard by, pro- 
bably drew its title of “in Palatio” from 
the Palace of the Cwsars. All these belong 
to the story of the world as centred in Rome. 
and their loss would be irreplaceab!e. 

- The curious round edifice of brickwork, with 
three niches, upon the piazzale of S. Cesario 
may be alo Christian, though Signor 
Bartoli suggests that it might be a record of 
some ancient altar at the junction of the 
Appian and Latin roads ; and here, too, it may 
be possible to recover some traces of the 
Arch of Drusus, which was at this point. 
But the wider archeological outlook of the 

_ present day includes in its interest not mere) 
antique remains, but those of the Early 
Chureh, of the Middle Ages, and the Renais- 
sance ; and to this last epoch belongs the 
Villa of Cardinal Bessarion, which is onl 
a little beyond 8S. Cesario, on the same side 
of the road. 

This delightful little gem of 
architecture only just escaped the fate ot 
its sister building, the Villetta Vignola. 
It has all the character of the period 
of Bramante, even if its date may be a 
little later, in those noble arches of the 
“loggia”’ supported by columns of fine 
marble—arches which recall to our thought 
the cloister of 8. Maria della Pace ; it is now 
used as an “ Osteria” by the workmen and 
“Contadini,’ but the old ceiling with its 
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A View of the Old Via Appia showing walls ard foliage, now removed. 
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the open “loggia,” and outer 
od Fi to it still survive, and 
within ‘we found the decorative frieze of 
Renaissance scrollwork with heads of 
cherubs (which could easily be restored) 
and the finely-designed marble or stone 
doorways leading to the inner rooms. = 
It seems we have here a very precious 
record of the period, which has mercifully 
escaped the destroyer, and which might 
easily be restored, to become @ permanent 


and most attractive feature of the 
“ Passeggiata.” 
If we now turn back for a few 


hundred yards, and take the Via Latina, 
before we reach the gate we shall come 
to another Renaissance building of great 
charm, the little circular temple (tempvetto) 
of & Giovanni di Oleo, which might have 
served for the model of the temple in the 
background of Raphael's Sposalizio of the 
Brera Gallery, and which was dedicated to 
the Baptist by a French prelate—Divo Jo. 
Evang. sacellum Benedictus Adam Auditor 
Gallie—in the year 1508, with the quaint 
inscription added—Au plaisir de Dieu. 
Then, if we go out through the noble Porta 
Latina with the sign of the “ Labarum ”’ 
on the initial arch, and passing beneath the 
ancient walls of Rome re-enter through the 
even finer Porta Appia (Porta 8. Sebastiano) 
with its double gateway, the Byzantine 
superimposing itself upon the Roman, we 
shall have formed some impression of the 
grandeur of the city ; an impression that is 
completed when, passing again by the 
Villa of Bessarion and S. Cesario we take 
the road to the left, which faces the Osteria 
Monte d’Oro, and passing through a gateway 
find ourselves before the vast circular building 
of Roman brickwork, which forms a fitting 
prelude to the colossal ruins of the Therma 
Antoniniane. Here, through the great 
Temple (if it be such) would be the really 
appropriate and effective entrance to these 
greatest Roman baths ; and here we may leave 
the records of the past to examine what is 
veing done in the present as to the 
“Passeggiata,” and what is its future 
outlook, 

Supposing that we commence our survey, 
as described in the first words of this notice, 
Hi — from the Arch of Constantine 
down the Via di S. Gre : ie . 
te lt before Tong's mumsber of beokn 

; roken 

columns, capitals, and plinths before a 
building of unpretentious character, which 
8 4 recent addition in the shape of & Museum 
ot Archeological Sculpture. On both sides 
7 res road where, on that of the Palatine 
val -” We seem to remember a boundary 
rele: kee iron fence of the most 
advantage (and it payed ie has this one 
ae (anc it is perhaps its only one) 
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that it permits us to see those grand ruins of 
the Palatine, and, especially at the corner, 
where the road turns at an angle, the massive 

ile of the Septizonium and Domus Severiana. 
t is also at this precise point that commences 
what we have already described as the 
“ Sahara,” that is a wilderness of bricks and 
mortar and suffocating sand, which is best 
approached after heavy rains, as it then 
assumes the more congenial form of mud; 
and penetrating this wilderness, we soon 
discover an escape in the form of two roads, 
one of which, taking what is really a very 
graceful curve under the hill, skirts beneath 
the picturesque terraces and stone pines 
of the Villa Hoffmann, and joins the other— 
which has followed the old direct lines of 
the Via Appia through the Porte Capena— 


‘at the bifurcation of this road and the Via 


Latina, between the old churches of S. Sisto 
in Piscina and 8. Cesario. A number of 
buildings, together with walls and vegetation 
—in some cases most unfortunately, in others 
perhaps more fortunately—have been 
demolished, trees have been planted which 
are yet in very unfledged condition, and the 
whole aspect is arid and unattractive At 
either side of this scene of desolation two 
giants emerge, fronting each other now in 
majestic isolation, and these are the massive 
ruins of the Therme—the Baths of Caracalla 
-—~and the no less tremendous and impressive 
pile of the Palace of the Caesars. Ony an 
open space divides now these two great 
ruins of Roman Empire, and the effect is 
inexpressibly grand. 

At the same time it will be noted that if 
all the desiderata which we studied in detail 
in this article have not been achieved—if 
the “ Villetta Vignola” exists now as a 
memory, or in a photograph, yet the protests 
of well-wishers to the past and present of 
Rome, both within Italy and without, have 
been far from inefficacious. That “ boule- 
vard,” on the lines of the Via Veneto or 
Via Nazionale, with its tramways, its kiosks, 
its seats for nurses, and trees planted with 
mathematical regularity, has been limited 
to almost a third (if not less) of the breadth 
originally schemed, and, in fact, been 
replaced by two reads which are in harmony 
with the natural position, the line of the 
ancient Via Appia and the landscape. In 
spite of what we have lost there remain, 
besides the immortal Roman relics—which 
are, of course, absolutely safe—buildings of 
the early Christian epoch and of the Renais- 
sance, such as the Villa of Bessarion and 
the “Tempietto” of S. Giovanni, wich 
we may now hope to see spared, to be 
included within this ‘“ Passeggiata,’ which 
could ill afford to lose them ; aad in this soft 
Roman climate, when the present waste 
has been cultivated, arranged with true 








Interior of the Baths of Caracalla, Rome. 
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horticultural skill, and, we may hope, a certain 
severity of taste—palms, cypresses, great 
stone pines, lovely creepers, above all, roses, 
roses in profusion—beside those classic 
spoils which this populous and important 
portion of the “ urbs,” the Eternal City, is 
surely waiting to restore to us, it will need but 
a few years’ care for us to find here once more 
that “the wilderness shall blossom as the 
rose.” 

It is the goddess Rome who sleeps here— 
as Signor Boni has said, “ La Dea Roma qué 
dorme”’ ; and when modern Italy took over 
the ancient world-city for her capital she 
assumed the great responsibility which 
Europe and America—like herself mheritors 
of that-past—can never for one moment 
allow her to forget. Yet it may be no rash 
prophecy to say that, ere many years, the 
walk or drive from the Meta Sudans beneath 
the Arch of Constantine, past the Septizonium, 
the “‘ Terma” of the Antonines, through the 
Appian Gate, under the walls of Rome, to 
return by the Via Latina—with that 
wonderful vista of S. Peter's in the distance, 
as great, as Roman as even the Therma— 
and those churches of the Christian martyrs, 
above all in these months of springtime, when 
the whole scene shall be enclosed in verdure, 
will be one which will be unequalled in the 
world ; and every effort which has helped, or 
will help, to this will be of lasting value to 
those who come after. 


LONDON AND PARIS. 


THE problems which the city fathers of the 
two great Western capitals have to face in the 
matter of improvements have much in common, 
though occasionally they are startlingly diverse. 
Of the second category is the question of 
statues. If our London statues are not always 
as effective in themselves or in their placing 
as might be wished, it cannot at any rate be said 
that we suffer from a plethora of them. As 
compared with most large Continental cities, 
London is statueless. In Paris the case is 
far otherwise. There the invasion of every 
available position with products of the sculp- 
tor’s art has attained the proportion of a public 
nuisance, as considered from more points of 
view than one. The standard of artistic merit 
is by no means evenly sustained ; the relation 
between the work and its surroundings, and of 
the object of the monument with the position 
chosen is far from being always a satisfactory 
one, and finally the public is in danger of 
having its attention permanently engaged 
by the counterfeit presentment of a crowd of 
mediocrities, who had far better had been 
consigned to the oblivion they deserve. 

So serious has the question of stemming 
this tide of commemoration become that the 
Municipal Council has adopted the following 
resolutions: (1) That no site be nted 
for the erection of a statue without a 
previous inquiry on the spot and the approval 
of a va to be submitted by the com- 
mittee of promoters; (2) that the monument 
must be in honour of a person who has been 
macadamia wg pt og ngs of the 
recent t some such. ¥ proper 
cation tate be quoted in the heart of at 
may be termed the ornamental area of Paris. 
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The northern walk of the Tuileries gardens 
has been defaced by the erection of a statue 
to Jules Ferry, eg and — in ow 

ighest degree a unspeakably ungracefu 
regen log, while the little enclosure in the 
Louvre which intervenes between the monu- 
ments of Gambetta and Lafayette, a peaceful 
square of greenery, has become the abode 
of a jostling crowd of figures entirely without 
relation either to their surroundings or to each 
other, of all degrees of merit and demerit, 
pcs age Regi phase and fashion of the 
studios. The arrangement has only this in 
its favour, that the spot is seldom visited 
and if it Could be surrounded by a good hedge 
high and thick enough to hide its contents, 
it would become a decorative object and might 
be utilised for the s of a still greater 
number of sculptural wild oats. Fortunately, 
a-few steps will bring the stroller into view 
of a suitable and effective use of statuary in 
proper relation to its site in the figures—in 
themselves not masterpieces—which decorate 
the entrance to the Pont Royal. 

To turn to a subject which is being 
considered simultaneously in London and 
Paris—the building of a new bridge—it is 
interesting to note the course being taken 
by our neighbours in the question of a new 
bridge. The continuation of the Rue de 
Rennes northwards and its possible junction 
with the Rue du Louvre has long been debated. 
The former part of the project brings the 
Municipality into conflict with the powerful 
interests of the * Institut ” : for a continuation 
of the street in a direct line would cut the 
College Mazarin in two. As a compromise 
it was proposed to deflect it slightly to the 
east so as to emerge between the Institut and 
the Monnaie, compensating. the Institut for 
the loss of subsidiary buildings at the side 
by an enlargement of its hinterland in the Rues 
de Seine and Mazarine. This, however, was 
opposed by the Forty, and this portion of the 
scheme is at present under reconsideration. 

Had it succeeded, the town would have had 
several alternative schemes to consider for 
the junction by a bridge with the right bank. 
One of these was to prolong the point of the 
Ile de la Cité down stream, and connect it with 
either bank by a bridge, a project by which 
the view of the old Pont Neuf and the garden 
behind Henry IV.’s statue would have been 
deprived of much of their charm. 

A rival scheme by which the river was to be 
spanned by a vast double bridge in the form 
of an X has also been dropped, and happily 
80, for the diagonal lines of the piers ee not 
but have had a most disturbing effect from 
the artistic point of view, to say nothing of the 
danger to the river traffic. 

Both schemes have now been finally super- 
seded by one substituting a new bridge for 
vehicular traffic for the existing footbridge, 
the familiar Pont des Arts. The chief point of 
interest in the matter is the importance assigned 
to esthetic consideration throughout the 
course of the discussion. The same will be 
the case in regard to the selection of the design 
for the new bridge, which is to be put up to 
competition; for the decision is not to be 
arrived at till the designs have been “ repro- 
duced in a emall scale model of the district 
of the point of the Cité, so that it may be 
possible to obtain an idea of the new aspects 
from different points of view by means of 
photographs onl lantern slides.” 

The kindred question of providing a wider 
outlet to the Pont Neuf at the south end is 
also being considered, This point is a very 
dangerous one from the congestion of traffic— 
at this very spot a tragic accident deprived the 
world of science of one of its most brilliant 
explorers, when M. Curie was crushed under 
the wheels of an “ autobus.” The formation 
of a “ place’ on the Quais des Augustins and 
de la Monnaie, which nright form an alternative 
termination for the prolonged Rue de Rennes, 
is proposed. It is greatly to be feared that if 
buildings of unsuitable design or excessive 
height are allowed to rise round the new open 
space, the characteristic old world charm of 
the neighbourhood will be lost. / Architecture 
emits the hope that a uniform design in har- 
mony with the neighbouring Place Dauphine 
should be imposed. The latter is itself the 
result of a notable scheme of town improve- 
ments carried out at the beginning of the XVIIth 
century under Henry IV., when the space 
formed by enclosing two small islets in a 
common embankment, and thus linking the 
Pont Neuf with the Tle de la Cité, was utilised 


for the creation of a triangular ** place,” 


THE BUILDER. 


surrounded by uniform buildings. Unlike the 
contemporary Place Royale (now des Vosges), 
which has largely retained its pene eet 
the Place Dauphine has been sadly 

by alterations of all dates. Fortunately, how- 
ever, it has quite recently been in part v 
intelligently restored, and the pretty Patterned 
brick. elevations of the twin houses on the 
bridge, with their massive stone rustications, 
have once more resumed their original 
ap nee. The municipal authorities might 
find here a happy inspiration for their proposed 
improvement on the sou : 

n the meantime they are continuing to show 
in other domains their determination not_to be 
guided solely by utilitarian considerations. 
Owners of house pro in certain streets 
which, like the Rue de Rivoli-and the Rue de 
Castiglione, are built on uniform designs, 
are subject to egg pe ogg 9g which prevent 
their raising the height of the buildings or 


otherwise disturbing the uniformity. In 
certain cases, where interests sufficiently 


werful were in play, these conditions have 

n violated with impunity. In others it 
is still in debate whether the offenders are to 
be sued. Meanwhile. a new machinery is bei 
elaborated whereby such infringements sha 
be prevented and the symmetry of the 
elevations preserved by a more summary 
procedure. The aspect of Regent-street to-day 
makes lovers of London jong for the advent 
of a beneficent power which should prevent the 
conversion of order into chaos, and in this, 
as in so much else, we have much to learn 
from Paris. 


HISTORICAL NOTES. 
Ir was reported in the 
“La Maison Atheneum of April 24 that 
des Musiciens,” the beautiful XUiIth century 
ims. house, whose front is adorned 
with five fine contemporary 
statues, has now been finally saved from the 
danger of destruction, or rather of removal, 
which has more than once threatened it. 
At one time it was on the point of being taken 
down to be re-erected in America, but since 
it consisted of two tenements belonging to 
different owners. who could not agree about the 
sale, that fate was averted. Six years ago one 
of the halves was bought with the proceeds 
of a subscription. A society known as “ Les 
Amis du Vieux Reims” has now succeeded in 
acquiring the other, and the whole is now to 

become the property of the city. 





Txt Hellenic Government has 
Excavations conceded to the German 
at Corfu. Emperor full rights of excava- 
tion at Garitza and Govino 
Harbour in the vicinity of his Corcyrean palace 
of Achilleion. The work was vigorously 
presecuted last spring at his Imperial Majesty's 
expense and under his personal supervision. 
It is being directed by Drs. Dérpfeld and 
Versakis, with a large staff of German assistants. 
Among the most interesting objects as yet 
unearthed are the fragments of a gigantic figure 
of a Gorgon of about the Vith century B.c., 
viz., the head, the feet and the snake-girdled 
body, also a remarkable lion’s head of the same 
period. These and all other finds are, according 
to stipulation, to remain in the island. 


Tre exhibition of objects 

The Excava- found at Mercé, held this 

tions at Merve. summer in the rooms of the 
Society of Antiquaries, and 

opened by Lord Kitchener, was of very great 
interest. A leaflet supplied to visitors gave a 
summary of the results of the excavations 
obtained by the explorers, which greatly 


amplifies the information we were able to give 


in a previous issue. 
following :— 

“On the east side of the railway the most 
remarkable building is the Temple of the Sun, 
at fifteen minutes’ distance. It seems to have 
been built by Aspeeut, about 600 B.c. The 
building rises in bulatory terraces, of 
which the lowest is a substantial platform, sur- 
rounded by a cloister. In the centre of all, 
and so at the highest part of the structure, 
is the sanctuary, with remains of an obelisk 
and solar emblem. Part of its floor, of blue 
and yellow-glazed tiles, is still to be seen. The 
proportions of the architecture and the scencs 
of triumph sculptured on the outer walls are 
also noteworthy. Close to the railway on this 
side there may be seen the numerous tomb- 
mounds of the necropolis; and among these, 
at the south end, are two small temples or 


We borrow from it the 





[Aucust 18, torr, 


“4 


to . 
. west side of the railway are the 
ruins of the artisans’ dwellings and workshops, 


» the pylon 


hri one aap sag the Lion-god, the 


2 the great Temple of Amon is reached (at 


ve minutes’ ). This splendid buildin 
is now completely uncovered, and the visito: 
may Brag through its many-columned halls, 
It from about 300 B.c. “Its axis is 450 ft, 
in ; and there may be seen in their places 
a ured stone throne-dais and the high. 
altar, decorated reliefs. This was the 
ie of the oracle of Amon, whose sacred 
= ber may. be seen behind the altar. 
Climbing the ruins at the western end of 
the path leads over the great 
of the ancient city, and in front there 
may be seen the foundations of two royal 
In the middle of the nearer one are 
the remains of the royal treasure chamber, near 
which two vases with golden nuggets and 
dust, a8 well as royal jewels, were found during 
the course of excavation. Just to the north is a 
columned chamber, the walls of which ar 
decorated with frescoes showing royal person. 
ages in robes, and prisoners. 

“Just beyond this building there may lx 
found the traces of several deeply-buried ancient 
buildings (period before 690 B.c.) ; and, further, 
of the western gate and quay wall. Thew 
probably gave access to the Nile, which, however. 
is now two or three hundred yards distant.” 

The exhibits included a remarkably tin 
Roman bronze head of the age of Augustus, 
in regard to which it is still a matter of contro- 
versy, whether it represents Augustus himse'f 
or Germanicus, who visited Assouan during his 
military command in the East ; and in addition 
jewelry and vessels and implements in potter) 
and ronze. Among t a@ vase decorated 
with a vine pattern and a cameo representing 
running horses may be mentioned. 


Tee works of consolidation at 

Winchester Winchester (Cathedral, which 
Cathedral. have been in progress for 
several years, have now reached 

their finalstage. The cost has been very great. 
but 8,000%. is still required to complete the work 
of making the structure secure. The portion 
now in hand is the south side of the nave, 
which, apart from the defective nature of the 
subsoil, was weakened by the removal of the 
eloisters in the reign of Elizabeth, as no longer 
needed and for the value of the lead. ‘The 
new foundations are carried down below 
the strata of water and peat to the underlying 
ravel, and the Norman wall of the nave 
is to be supported—a much-debated project— 


by a of pinnacled buttresses of perpen 
dicular design with panelled sides projectinz 


16 ft., but pierced with arches to provide 4 
footway. 

Remains of various periods have been 
unearthed in the course of the excavations. 
These comprise some dating from the Roman 
occupation, others, such as a ring, chalice, and 

tten and the remnants of a rich vestment, 
indicate the site of the burial place of a prior. 


Tne most important finds 0! 

Egyptian the British School of Arch 
Portraits for ology in Egypt, exhibited this 
the National summer at University ‘ ollege, 

Gallery. are from Hawara, and consist 
of raits of the dead. In 
regard to these fessor Flinders Petrie, 
under whose supervision the researches = 
been carried out, said to a representative of the 
Daily News :— e 

< The first series was discovered as far bat 
as 1888, and some of the finest are the 
National Gallery. Some of the best of _ 
finds will be added to that collection. 1 ey 
are portraits of men and women, am, judging 
from the style of i the hair, one canno 
be far out of place in fixing the «late from 
a.p. 100 to 250. A few are painted on canvas, 
which appears to have been an earlicr custon 
than the use of cedar panels. Some are ee 
in thin colour, apparently water-colo! ar, per a 
with white of egg as a body. The grt 
number are painted with coloured wax, 
on in a melted state with a brush. 
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Lincoln Minster: Wall Arcade, North Choir Aisle. 


operations which went on in Lincoln Minster 
from 1192'to 1255,” did not convince Professor 
Lethaby, who, with others, felt that the scheme 
set forth was so extraordinary that it could 
only be accepted on overwhelming evidence. 
Briefly, Mr. Bond and Mr. Watkins sought to 
prove fallacious the time-honoured belief that 
the choir of Lincoln Minster as we see it now 
is that of which St. Hugh of Avalon is supposed 
to have laid the foundations in 1192. Mr. Bond 
is convinced that both choir and transepts were 
originally unvaulted. Mr. John Bilson, on the 
othr hind, thinks that beyond doubt Lincoln 
was planned from the first, and built, as a 
vaulted church. Whether or not the present 
triforium arcade is original and part of St. 
Hugh’s work, the subject is of absorbing 
interest ; for Lincoln, “ Canterbary done into 
English, is one of the most remarkable 
cathedrals in this country. The beautiful 
examples of Early English scroll work and 
foliage, shown in our reproductions « f drawings 
ty Mr. H. G. Webb, are features in which the 
building is parti ilarly rich, 
: ! & hitherto unknown where- 
Excavations abouts of the Cistercian Abbey 
at Vale Royal. of Vale Royal which once 
tood at what is now Lord 
| Cheshire have been ascer- 
excavations carried out by 
n, architect, of Manchester. 
h has been published in the 
n. Vale Royal was founded 
performance of a vow made 
inzer of shipwreck, and the site 
n pointed out by angels and 
f light. The King laid the 
in person in. 1277, but the 
nsecrated till 1330, or finished 
‘e. It was purchased by Sir 
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became known last week. A certain pushful 
panderer to the baser palate of modernity 
offered the Municipality of the city of the 
Schism a considerable sum for the privilege 
of giving spectacles and pageants through the 
medium of a cinematograph within the walls of 
the Papal palace itself. What a setting for his 
vibrant travesties! And, indeed, the city 
authorities, as ready as temporary custodians 
often are to sell their heritage in trust for the 
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Lincoln Minster: Wall Arcade, Chapter House. 


customary mess of immediate gain, were for 
favouring the speculator’s aspirations, and 
proposed to give them play. The Government, 
however—out of no consideration of the feelings 
of the Papacy, one must suppose, since they 
are now officially embittered and divorced— 
decided that the danger of fire to the fabri 
justified them in prohibiting the deal. Which is 
one way of preserving from desecration the 
sanctity of a shrine of the Historic Muse. 
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THE BUILDING TRAD 


MEDI/EVAL BUILDERS AT 
WORK. 


‘T is very probable that to many the 

f idea has more than once occurred 

how interesting it would be to see, if 

even but for a few moments only, the opera- 

tions of building as they were actually in 
progress in the Middle Ages. 

We cannot indeed see mediwval builders 
at work, but fortunately we can see drawings 
of such operations drawn by those who 
lived at the time. 

Such drawings exist in the form of minia- 
tures. in mediwval volumes. To-day we 
place before our readers reproductions 
eight of these little pictures. represent 
a good deal of the building machinery and 
tools in use in the Middle Ages, as well as 
the dress of the working men operating 
them. 

The pictures reproduced are all of the 
XVth century, and for the most part were 
executed in France, one alone being of 
English execution. They are faithful repre- 
sentations of actual scenes, and the shape 
and form of each tool is carefully drawn. 

It will be at once noticed that in most 
cases the pictures are remarkably realistic 





the straight-edge thrown down on the ground, 
the squared stones lying about; and many 
other details lend a wonderfully vivid sense 
of reality to each little scene portrayed. 
Our illustrations do not give an example 
of the hand mortar-board, the pictures in 


THE BUILDER. 





Fig. 2. 


which such occur offering little attraction 
except the representation of such boards. 
The medieval mortar-board was exactly 
similar to that in use to-day. An example 
may be seen in the Britis: Museum MS. 
20 A.V. 

The following orders respecting the hours 
of English working men in the X Vth century 
will be found of imterest in connexion with 
our pictures. The original document has 
been printed in Mr. Leach’s “ Beverley 
Town Documents,” page 56. 

From Easter to August 15, work began 
at 4 a.m. and continued till seven. At six 
a quarter of an hour might be taken for 
drinking, at eight half an hour for breakfast, 
at eleven an hour and a half for dinner 
and rest, at three half an hour for drinking. 

After August 15 work lasted as long as 
it was light enough to work by. For break- 
fast half an hour was allowed at nine o'clock, 
and an hour at twelve for dinner; at three 
a quarter of an hour was allowed for drinking. 
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The Ilustrations. 

The originals of our reproductions are ¢, 
be seen in the Department of Manuscripts 
at the British Museum. The pictures <, 
clearly tell their own story that litti: 
explanation need be added. 

vo. 1 (MS. 20 B. xx., page 82).—Thjc 
little picture was painted in France. The 
manner in which the hod was carried up 
the ladder is well shown, The medixya) 
hod, though borne on the shoulder, as jt 
ig to-day, rad no stick. In the Middle Ages 
it was known in England as a “ hott.” 

No. 2 (MS. WEL. ii, page 262)—The 
interest of this picture lies perhaps chiefly 
in the arrangement of the scaffolding; t), 
level, square, and compasses, etc., are fait) 
fully depicted. 

o. 3 (MS. Harl. 4,376, page 159).—In 
these four little pictures, which are of 
French execution, though we see a lary 
number of tools employed, mallet and chisel, 
trowel, etc., the most remarkable feature 





of the picture is the machinery for lifting 
weights, 

No. 4.—This picture is from page 206 0: 
the same volume from which No. 3 lias heen 
taken. It is of value for its rey resentation 
of a heap of mortar, ete. A little pictur 
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on page 2 of the Museum MS. Harl. 621 
(which, had it been sufficiently clear, would 
have been included in our reproductions) 
also represents a heap of mortar ready for 
tse. Near to the mortar is a frame on 
three legs, apparently designed to hold the 
hod whilst it was being filled. 

No. 5 (MS. Nero F. tt., page 73).—This 
little picture was painted in Franee. 

No. 6 (MS. 19,720, page 27).—This picture 
is of French execution. Here we have a 
wonderful representation of media:val build- 
ing, the whole scene being full of life and 
activity, and introducing to our notice 
several new features. The frame saw 
operated by two men, the winch, and the 
wheelbarrow are all carefully drawn and 
very noteworthy. Barrows in the Middle 
Ages were, rougiily speaking, of two kinds— 
one the barrow such as depicted here, the 
other a form which is perhaps best repre- 
sented by the barrow in use to-day in 
English bricky urds. r 
we the tS Ang. AV.» page 22)—Here we 

me F line and level in use. 

im par sn. sd 
feature, but it h . . ir her — —e 
own in the f ry . spec re interest of its 
workmanship, t of its being of English 


MIDDLESEX 
NEW GUILDHALL. 


At a special meeting of the Middlesex 
County Council on August 10, it was reported 
that fifteen firms had been invited to tender 
for the erection of the new Guildhall, and all 
had accepted, the figures being as follows: 
J. Carmichael, 73,360/.: Dove Bros., 73,3751. ; 
Leslie & Co., 75,049/.: Patman & Fothering 
ham, 75,723/.; Holloway Bros., 75,9407. ; 
Wallis & Sons, 76,820l.: Lawrence & Son, 
77,8201... W. Johnson & Co., 78,300/.: Mowlem 
& Co. 78,941/.: Holliday & Greenwood, 
78,988i.: Henry Lovatt, 79,470/.; Coster & 
Dicksee, 79.997/.: F. & F. H. Higgs, 79.9971. ; 
Treasure & Co., 80,495/.; Chas. Wall, 62,161/ 
The architect's estimate was 80,000/. The Com 
mittee recommended that the tender of J. 
Carmichael, Wandsworth, be accepted. The 
chairman (Alderman Regester), in moving the 
adoption of the report, said the figures came 
well within the amount for which it was 
stated the new building could be erected. The 
tenders were extremely satisfactory, and he 
thought that the Council had every reason to 
bo satisfied, both with the architect and the 
quantity surveyor, for the manner in which 
their work had so far been carried out. Mr. 
Warnford-Davis, in seconding the motion, said 
he could not recall an occasion in his ex- 
perience when the tendering for such a big 
job had been so-remarkably close. In replying 
to a question, the chairman said that twenty 
one months had been allowed for the work to 





Fig. &. 


completed The consent of the Local 
Government Board had not yet been obtained 
but the outstanding question was purely in 
regard to a detail, as to accommodation in 
cells, and he had no doubt the Council would 
obtain the Board’s consent. The recommenda 
tion of the Committee that the tender of 
Mr. Carmichael be accepted was unanimously 


i assed 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


NEW CHURCH ESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

Tho contractors tor this work are Messrs. 
C. A. Hayes & Sons, and the estimated cost 
of the work is 7,800/. The designs were pre- 
pared by Mr. G. P. Fry, architect, of Weston 
super-Mare 

CHURCH, KINGSKERS WELL 

Mr. F. G. Moore, - A.M.Inst.M.E., of 
Torquay, is the architect of this building 
which has been erected at a cost of about 
600/. The contract was carried out by Mr. H 
Phare, builder, of Torquay. 

CHURCH, 8ST. ANNE'S 

The designs for this church were prepared 
by Messrs. T. E. Davidson & Sons, architects, 
of Newcastle, and the accommodation is for 
500 people. The builders were Messrs. F. T 
Salmon & Co., of Cudworth. 


SYNAGOGUE, SOUTHEND. 
This building, the foundation stone of which 
was laid recently, is to be erected at 
cost of 2,070/., not including heating and 
lighting. The contractors are Messrs. KE. 
Loaney, and the architects are Messrs. 
Bertram, Parkes, & Evans. 


NEW COLLEGE, DUNDEE. 

A new training college is to be erected in 
Dundee at an estimated cost of about 60,000/.. 
and the building will cover about one and 
three-quarter acres of ground. The architect 
for the work is Mr. T. Martin Cappon, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Dundee. 

BATHS, WOOD GREEN. 

Swimming, douche, and slipper baths have 
been built by Messrs. Davey, of Southend, at 
a cost of about 10,000/. A sliding roof has 
been constructed, and an up-to-date laundry 
is attached. The architect for the work is 
Mr. Harold Burgess. 

RAILWAY STATION, MONTREAL. 

The new headquarters for the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company have been erected 
from the designs of Mr. W. S. Painter, the 
architect to the company, and it is expected 
that the building will be ready for occupation 
by the early part of next year. The contractor 
is Mr. C. E. Deakin, and the contractors for 
the steel work were the Dominion Bridge 
Company 


TRADE NEWS. 

The fireproof partition blocks (hollow and 
solid) for Mark-lane Station, Metropolitan 
Railway, are being supplied by Messrs. J. 
Wright & Co., of New Malden, Surrey, and 
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9, Regent Street, S.W. The contractors are 
Messrs. Ford & Waltop, High-road, Kilburn. 

Nos. 167/169, Great Portland-street, W., are 
being rebuilt by Messrs. E. A. Roome & Co., 
of 36, Basinghall-street, E.C.. and Homerton, 
N.E. Messrs. Roome are executing altera- 
tions at 90, Commercial-street, under the 
superintendence of Messrs. Still, Wheat, & 
Luker. 


PENDING TROUBLE IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 


Following on the successful strike of trans- 
port workers, it is stated that preparations 
are being made for a similar strike amongst 
the labourers employed in the building trade. 
For some time past there has been much dis- 
satisfaction among the men over wages, 
hours of labour, and general conditions of 
employment. Probably the movement will be 
undertaken by the Transport Workers 
Federation. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABERDEEN.—Additions, Robert Gordon's 
Technical College; the Governors. Picture 
palace, Union-street, The Britannia Cinemato- 
graph Theatre, Ltd. 


Abertillery. — Forty-five houses; Cramlin 
Building Club. 
Aberystwyth.—Club house (1,300/.), for new 


Golf Club. ; Fe 
Alresford (Hants).—Master’s house, Perin’s 
Grammar School: the Managers. 


Ancoats. — School, George Leigh-street 
(8,100/.); Mr. J. H. Reynolas and Mr. C. H. 
Wyatt, Secretaries, Education Committee, 


Manchester Town Council. 

Ashton-under-Lyne.—Sunday school (1,000’.) ; 
the Trustees, Hurst Brook Primitive Methodist 
Chapel. 

Atherton.—Engine-house, etc., for Atherton 
Cotton Spinning Company. 

Audenshaw.—Proposed church; Trustees, St 
Stephen's, Denton-road Mission. 

Aylsham. — Alterations to laundry, et 
(2,300/.); Mr. J. H. Gidney, Clerk, Board oi 
Guardians, Aylsham. 

Baguley.—Converting hospital into con 
sumptive sanatorium; Mr. Harry F. Bull, 
Surveyor, Cheshire County Coancil, Chester 
Castle 

Ballywater (Down).—New rectory ; the Vicar. 

Batley.—Alterations to Wilton Arms, Com 
mercial-street; the Managers. 

Bexley.—Proposed baths: Mr. W. T. Howse, 
Surveyor, Bexley Urban District Council. 

Biggar Bank.—Tramway waiting-room and 
conveniences (600/.); Mr. Arthur Race, Sur 
veyor, Barrow-in-Furness Town Council. 

Bishop’s Stortford.—Proposed assembly hall, 


Bishop’s Stortford College (3,500/.); the 
Governors. 
Bispham.—Additions to Endowed School ; 


the Trustees 

Bitterne Manor.—Proposed infants’ school ; 
Mr. W Taylor, Surveyor, Southampton 
County Council. 

Blackwood.—Police station, ete.: Mr. Wm. 
Tanner, Surveyor, Monmouthshire County 
Council, Newport. 

Hlaengawr.—Three hundred houses; Inter- 
national Colliery Co.. Ogmore Vale. 

Bolton.—School (11.800/.)}: Mr. F. Witkinson, 
Secretary, Education Committee, Bolton Town 
Council. 

Bridgtown.—School (2,400'.): Mr. 8S. Wooton, 
builder, Bloxwich. 

Bridgwater.—Court-house and police statiwu 
(7.350/.); Mr. J. E. Fursland, builder, -Bridg- 
water. 

Bridlington.—Christ 
(1.700/.}: the Trustees 

Briton Ferry.—Projected works for the 
North Central Wagon Company. 

Brockenhurst. — Enlargement of 
school: the Managers. 

Bury.—Shop and three houses: Bury Dis 
trict Co-operative Society. Alterations to 
bank, Fleet-street, for Parr’s Bank, Ltd 

Camborne (Cornwall).—Alterations to Basset 
Arms for the Redruth Brewery Company. 

Castiederg.—Residence (1.000/.)- Messrs. K. 
E. Buchanan & Co., architects, Londonderry. 

Chapel-en-le-Frith.—Extensions to Town End 
Foundry; the Managers. 

Clydebank.—Public librarv: Messrs. Stewart 
& Patterson, architects, 14, Blythswood-square, 
Glasgow. 

Colebrook.—New {1,000/.): the 
Vicar. 

Sowie.—Three hundred houses: Alloa Coal 
Company. Cowie. 

Cwm.—Fifty houses: Architect, care of Mr. 
ND. C.. John, Town Clerk, Swansea Town 
Council. 


Church 


Parish Hall 


church 


Vicarage 








* Sea alan onr list of Competitions, Contracts, 


etc., on another page ‘ 
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Ownmfelinfach.—Workeass Institute; Mr. 
R. L. Roberts, architect, rearn. a 
ee Ps ae neu to Couneil 
ducation. ; the 
Seal owell’s School; 


Denbigh.—Extensions to 
the Governors. 
Dewsbury.—-Fire stations; Mr. H. Dearden, 
Surveyor, Dewsbury Town oe 
Doncaster.—School (1,900/.); Messrs, Dunn 
& Mendham, architects, a 
Dover.—St. Mary's Parish Hall (1,5202.), 
Mr. G. Munro, builder, Union-road, Dover. 
Dumbarton.—Alterations to poor 
(2,600/.); Mr. J. Briggs, Surveyor, Dumbarton 
Town Council. é 
Eastleigh.—Technical school and pupil 
teachers’ centre; Mr. W. J. Taylor, Surveyor, 
Southampton County Council. 
Edenfield.—Liberal Club, Elm-street; Secre- 
tary, Liberal Club, Ramsbottom. j 
monton.—Three workshops (900/.); Archi- 
tect, care of Mr. F. Shelton, Clerk, Board 
of Guardians, Edmonton. 
Eldon.—Charch hall, St. Mark’s (1,4607.); 
the ‘Trustees. 


Elham.—Hospital (3,500/.); Clerk, Board of 


Guardians, Elham. 

Epping.—Infirmary, etc. (7,950/.); Messrs. F. 
Forrester and H. White, Surveyors, Epping 
Rural District Council. 

Erdington.—Conservatory and two sets of 
double green houses (950/.); ge: & . 
Humphries, Surveyor, Erdington Urban 
District Council. 

Farley Chamberlayne {Hants).—School ; Mr. 
W. J. Taylor, Surveyor, Southampton County 
Couneil. : 

Frimley.—St. Andrew’s Church, Frimley 
Green (2,0001.); the Trustees. 

Gillingham.—New mission hall; Deacon J 
Ebenezer, Congregational Church, Gillingham 

Glenageary.—New parish hall,  Adelaide- 
street; Messrs. W. Mitchell & Sons, architects, 
St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin; Messrs. Collen 
Bros., Ltd., builders, 5, Clanwilliam-place, 
Dublin. ce 

Guildford.—Twenty houses (3,4002.); Mr. C 
G. Mason, Surveyor, Guildford Town Council. 
Conversion of old corn market into Council 
Chamber (1,000/.); Mr. C. G. Mason, Sur- 
veyor, Guilford Town Council. 


Halstead.-Proposed baths; Mr. Walter 
Cressell, architect, Colchester. 

Harrogate. -- Warehouse, Regents-parade, 
Harrogate, and District Co-operative Society. 


Hemel Hempstead.—School, Two Waters 
(3,200/.); Mr. O. P: Drever, builder, Kettering. 

Hove.—Factory; Mr. Wm. H- Overton, 
architect, Warnham House, 22, Ship-street, 
Brighton. The following plans have been 
passed :-—-Additions, Goldstone House, Font. 
hill-road: Mr. G. H. Burstow for Mr. J. J. 
Clark. Conversion premises, 89, Chu-zh-road. 
into flats and shop: Messrs. Alberv & Law- 
rence for Mr. A. W. Wells. Additions to 
garage, Seafield-mews; Mr. F. C. Axtell for 
Mrs. Youle. The following plans have been 
lodged :——-Garage, Langdale-gardens; Mr. G. 
H. Burstow. Sixteen houses, Tandridge-road ; 
Mr. S. H. Burdwood. 

Howden.—Isolation hospital; Mr. J. Ander 
son, Howden Rural District Council. 

Ilkeston, — School, Binnerley-street (34 
places); Mr. W. Lissett, Secretary, Education 
Committee, Ilkeston Town Council. 

Itchen.—Additions to Ludlow-road School 
(350/.); Mr. W. J. Taylor, Surveyor, South- 
ampton County Council. 

Kenilworth—School; Mr. J. 
architect, 6, Waterloo, Birmingham. 

Killiney and _ Ballybrack.—Dwellings for 
Urban District Council; Messrs. Millar & 
Symes, architects, 60, Dawson-street, Dublin. 

Knottingley.—Extensions and alterations at 
National Schools (920/.); Mr. J. H. Waite, 
— Calder-grove, Crigglestone, Wake 

eld. 

Lakenham.—School (370 places): Messrs. H 
Ramage and D. 0. Holmes, Secretaries. Edia- 
cation Committee, Norwich Toan Council. 

Lambourn.—Sanatorium: Mr. John Bowen, 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Reading. 

Langley Green.—Pattern shop, etc., at works 
of Mossrs. Ham. Baker, & Co.: Messrs JD. 
& A. Home-Morton, architects, Birmingham : 
Mr. G. A. Horton, builder, Brierley hill. 
Leiston.—Enlargement of school (600’.)- Mr. 

’. KE. Watkins. Secretary, Education Com- 
mittee, East Suffolk County Council. 

Liversedge.—New stores; Secretary, Mutual 
Co-operative Society. 

Loughborough. — Extensions to facterv 
premises, Derby-road, for Messrs. Hanford & 


Willmott, 


—, 
aghera (Co. Derry).—Additi t i 
Patrick’s Church: Mr. J. Metivath, bechiscer 


Commercial Buildings. Fovle-street. - 
derrv; Messrs. J. Bollintine & ta eae 
builders, Strand-road. Londonderry. : 
Maghull.—Extensions to Maghull Home for 
Enilepties: the Managers. 
Manchester.—Tower and spire, St. Alban’s 


Church, Waterlot road (1,300/.}: the Trustees. 


“the Dyffrin Tin 


convenience (360/.); Mr. Leslie P 


_ Colonial Horse Shoe Company. Ltd 
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Kent).—Almshouses {. 


“ f r Tro " 
Bon > 1174, Fenchurch-street, 
ewport (Mon.).—Assize and |; 
Architect, care of Mr. S New 
Clerk, N Town Council. 
Ogmore Vale.—Two hundred houses Messrs 
Lewis Merthyr Company, Ogmore Va). ¥ 


1 law courts 
» 8. Newman, Town 


i free library; Mr. J. Swift, Borough 
rveyor, Penistone Urban District Council. 
Penybont.—Forty houses, The Craig, Ceyn 
Cri Me. R. Rankin, mover, Penybont 
rk.—Improvement at Council Schoo! 
(3004); Messrs. “Michael & Son,” build 
il — aa 
ymouth.—Adaptation of old free library 
for rate offices; Mr- J. Paton, Borough Sus 
veyor, Plymouth Town Council. Cleansing 
station, Granville-street (170/.); Mr. J. Paton, 
Borough Surveyor, Plymouth Town Council 
Extensions to St. Boniface School, Girls’ De. 
t (eighty places); Mr. J. Paton, 
Surve or, Plymouth Town Council. 
The f coving dans have been passed :—Altera. 
tions and tions to premises, 35, Mutley- 
plain, for the Plymouth Co-operative Society. 
Alterations and additions to premises at rear 
of 102 and 103, Old Town-street, for Messrs. 
Butt, V r, & Knight. Store at Addison-road 
factory, for Messrs. Clatworthy & Co., Ltd. 
Alterations and additions to Ear and Throat 
Hospital, North-street ; the Managers. Store 
Idings rear of premises, Frankfort-street, 
for Messrs. Winnicott Bros. The following 
plans have been lodged :—Motor garage, rear 
of premises, 25, Athenwum-street, for Mr. A 
J. er. Schoc! buildings at public school, 
Coburg-street; Mr. W. H. May, architect. 
Pontefract. — Baths, Headlands Estates 
(4,500/.); architect to be appointed 
Portrush.—Hotel, café, and shop, Egbuton 
street; Mr. A. J. Clark, architect, 2, Craiz 
vara, Portrush. 
Reading.—Mortuary ; Mr. John Bowen, Sur 
veyor, Reading Town Council. 
ord.—Four shops, Balgores-square, for 
the Colonade Construction Company. 
—Free library; Mr. A. H. Pearson, 
Surveyor, Ross Urban District Council 
own.—Enlargement of fire station, also 
Dashper, 
Surveyor, Sandown Urban District (ounci! 
Scunthorpe.—School (11.200/.); Messrs. D 


P. Alterations and addition, « 
Hilda’s Church School; the ccstoes eae 
Penistone.—New offices and public hall, ad 


100} 
builders, 


Gill & Sons, builders, Nether Hal!-road, Don 
caster. 

Sholing. — Additions to Infants’ School 
(5107.); Mr. W. J. Taylor, Surveyor, South 


ampton Council Council. 
Sleaford.—Drill hall, Church-lane. for the 
Church Lads’ Brigade. 
Spennymoor. — Council hall. 
premises, ete.; architect to be appointed. 
Stafford.—Public library; Mr. W. Plant. 
Borough Surveyor, Stafford Town Council. 
Street.—Housing scheme (7.000 Mr. J 
Pursey, Conncil Surveyor, Street Urban 
District Council. 
Sunderland.—Alterations to S‘. —Paul’s 
Church, Meaburn-street: the Truste:- 
Thurso, N.B.—Hospital,  Durnars-sireet: 
Surveyor, Thurso Town Council. 
Tun a Wells.—Rebuilding Be!) Hotel, 
Mount Pleasant; Messrs. Strange { Sons, 
builders, 34, London-road, Tunbridg: Wells. 
et BR won (2,000/.); the Trustees. 
Walsall.—Underground convenien». The 
Bridge (1,690/.); Messrs. Henry Gough & Sons, 
builders, Countess-street, Walsall. ‘T!.~ follow- 


business 


ing lans have been passed :— |’remises, 
Bullocks Fold, Bloxwich; Mr. S. Wilkes 
ixtensions to premises, Neale-street Messrs. 


Walsall Locks and Cart Gear Compa'y. Five 
houses, Green-lane, Leamore; Mr. J. Wilkes. 
Alterations to premises, The Bridge. W alsall 
Unionist Association. Additions © Staffs 
ronworks, Green-lane: Messrs. Thos Smith's 


Stamping Works Company. Wareh is: Wise 
more: essrs, Withers. Ltd. ?ohuilding 
rremises, Park-street; Messrs. Butler Bros 
Warehouse, Charles-street ; Messrs. British and 


Casting 
shop, Hatherton-street: Mr. T. ©. Hale. A 
rte has been lodged for extensions to pre 
mises, Bath-street, for Messrs. Matthew Harve) 
& Co., Ltd. 
Warmlev.—Isolation hospital: Mvssrs. H. 
M. Bennett and M. KR. Fitzgerald, Surveyor" 
Warmly Rural District Council. | 
Winchestar.—Eighty-two houses : Winchester 
Working Men’s Housing Comvany, /.'¢. , 
Woolston.—Pronosed technical school an¢ 
ee ’ centre. adioining Sholing Bors 


School: Mr. W. J. Tavior. Surveyor. Soutir 
ampton County Council 
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PRESERVATION OF OLD 


a BUILDINGS. 


1 M. W. A F , 
RI Rew a paper before the Man- 
perenne of Architects on “The 


Societ uitects 
emt of Old Buildings,” from which 
we take the following :— 

“] propose to direct my remarks towards 
the principles involved in’ the maintenance 
of an average English village church or 
manor-house, and in 80 doing will endeavour 
to avoid reference to much that is orgs 
accepted, while considering firstly w 
be preserved, and then the means to be 


a cases great efforts should be made 


intain all that is fit agd sound, and all 
tab fe repairable in order to express the 
history or evolation of the building, apart 
from epee we of taste or fashion, and 
in many cases of convenience. 
"I ce hardship to adapt one’s mode of 
living to the internal arrangement of an old 
house. It is always possible to make full 
yse of a mediwval charch for the ordinary 
purposes of worship, although the accom- 
modation for accessory functions may be 
missing. Similarly, all the fittings and parts 
of these old places should be respected and 


perpetuated. : 
The Town Planning Act of our own 
time respects ancient monuments, even 


though the realisation of the municipal 
authority’s great scheme is thwarted by 
position of an historic building. In that 
matter it is a subject of congratulation that 
the Legislature has come to its senses in pre- 
venting destruction of historic monuments by 
public improvements. 

The necessity, however, for some legisla- 
tive protection of our ancient churches is 
becoming more apparent day by day. The 
clergy are but the temporary custodians of 
their churches, yet it is a frequent occur- 
rence to find a newly-appointed vicar anxious 
to mark his acceptance of office by the pro- 
motion of a scheme of additions or changes 
in the structure with which his many pre- 
decessors found it convenient to disperse. 

Village churches are national monuments, 
and, as such, should be protected by the 
Legislature. 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners have 
opportunities for undertaking work of this 
kind, but their methods and processes do 
not fit them for the task. Their sympathies 
are not entirely directed to the monumental 
upect of the subject, and, moreover, no 
tingle body or institution can undertake the 
supervision of all the actual work or, indeed 
% much responsibility ‘ 
_ In the types of buildings we are consider- 
ng it is of paramount importance that the 
Mpairs or other operations should have 
enduring qualities. 
i The church and the manor-house have sur- 
og centasiea ot use and climatic resist- 
cui Of the solidity of parts 
a8 are of construction, coulis of 
eg and sound workmanship. These 

the qualities which are necessary to our 


peutt. Is it not pathetic te find an historic ~ 
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the use of materials 
la hg proper must be clearly 


The drawings will serve to show the 
ee ee. of the work. . Careful 
measurements reveal surprises in the struc- 
ture not otherwise to be caeietained. 

Photographic records are also valuable. 

All-the materials of floors, hearths, wall, 
ceilings, roofs, and other features on the 
drawings should be described. The con- 
dition of repair, together with an historical 
survey, should be embodied in a general 
description of the work prior to repair. 
Tenders should be avoided; they lead to an 
unsympathetic handling of an old building. 
An ya Agr gow estimate, combined with a 
schedule of prices for labour and materials, 
and, above all, an honest builder, is all that 
one may reasonably ask for. I know of no 
more satisfactory method than a’ 10 per cent. 
— arrangement and schedule of prices. 

he architect must be competent, and not 
too busy personally to supervise the work. 


Speed in Building. 

_ It most be admitted that, apart from other 
influences, the survival of ancient building 
works is due in great measure to the actual 
duration of the building operation. 

Buildings of permanent intention, con- 
stracted for peaceful enjoyment and not 
defensive purposes, must receive climatic 
considerations in erection or repair. Founda- 
tions or underpinning should not be under- 
taken until the drainage of the soil is com- 
pleted, or the ultimate condition of the land 
assured. Shoring should be perhaps unduly 
strong and allowed to stand for an excessive 
time before being struck. Brickwork in 
lime mortar cannot be hurried, and must be 
built in a very wet state and allowed to set 
before receiving weights, thrusts, or other 
causes inducing movement. Plastering should 
be not unduly delayed, but a long period of 
setting should be allowed. Strong draughts 
should be excluded, as well as heat and other 
influences inducing rapid setting. Materials 
resembling the old should, of course, be used, 
and this will exclude the use of patent 
plastering processes from the building, and, 
inei ly, from the scope of this paper. 

Roof timbers which have been exposed to 
sun and rain should have reasonable time 
to return to their normal seasoned state when 
roof coverings are finished, before such things 
as ceilings are erected. 

Good work, therefore, requires proper time 
for its execution. 


Foundations. 


It is remarkable that the types of struc- 
tures. we are considering received compara- 
tively little attention in the matter of founda- 
tions. In the majority of cases little or no 
increase of width was made, but reliance 
was placed entirely upon the soi] or earth 
u which the thick walls were directly 
placed. Yet it is ee clear that 
foundation work was well understood. 

The subsequent laying of drains, putting 
up of rain-water gutters and pipes, and the 
digging for graves and heating chambers have 
= great havoc to the structure of old 
walls. a 

A a e church is often very much the 
better off by the absence of eaves gutters and 
This ensures a more general dis- 
tribution of roof water. Paving should be 
laid around the building to catch and remove 
rain dripping from the eaves and walls. 
Water concentrated from a valley or from the 
gutters of flat roofs can be specially dealt 
with by shoots. : 

The drains of a house are examined by 
municipal authorities, to the gain of the in- 
habitants ; those of a church or cathedral take 
care of themselves, to the detriment of the 
fabrics. 

The incumbent of a church in Norfolk once 
took me to see the position of a mysterious 
spring below the north-east corner of his 
chancel, pointing out the consequent mossy 
growths inside as well as out, and the exist- 
ence of active settlements in the wall. A 
brief examination showed that the entire 
trouble was due to a broken and neglected 
rain-water pipe, which had been belching con- 
centrated water into the base of the wall in 
uestion for many years. This not an un 
usual incident. 
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As illustrating the knowledge in early times 
of the actions of soils, the following interest- 
ing precaution, taken by a X1lIth-century 
builder, came to my notice in underpinning 
@ buttress and circular staircase of a church 
tower. At Chattisham, near Ipswich, the 
land is entirely a stiff clay. 

As frequently happens in church towers, 
the weakest angle is that containing the turret 
staircase, and in this instance it had, along 
with a rubble and stone buttress, settled con- 
siderably from causes traceable to a defective 
drain. The remainder of the tower walls 
were in fair condition. 

On examination it was seen that in build- 
ing the tower a large pit had been dug extend- 
ing 1 ft. 6 in. beyond the area of the struc- 
ture. Into this hole, the sides of which were 
in places clearly disclosed, had been thrown 
river gravel of coarse quality, and upon it 
the rubble walls of the tower were erected. 
It will be noticed that there is an almost 
entire absence of footings, and that the bases 
of the walls are perilously near the surface 
of the ground, yet the tower generally has 
stood these 600 years remarkably well. The 
limitations of a clay soil were evidently 
understood in these medieval times, and the 
instance is one by which we should profit. 

In some Norfolk churches some unusual 
yet reasoned provision is made in the founda- 
tions. Thus, for instance, at Saxthorpe the 
foundations consist of thin layers of various 
materials, the reasons for which are difficult 
to comprehend. At the bottom of the trench, 
in a loamy soil, is placed 6 in. of chalk, then 
follow alternate layers of 3 in. of mortar and 
3 in of sifted earth, these two layers repeat- 
ing three times producing 18 in. in height, 
and upon this the rubble walls are built. 


Rubble Walls. 

In rubble walls, all small material, such as 
flints, pebbles, fragments of stone, bricks, 
and tiles were mixed with lime mortar. The 
whole was worked up and laid in a concrete 
manner in conjunction with stone or brick 
quoins set in the internal and external angles. 
My friend Mr. Gaymer, of North Walsham, 
who has given close attention to this work, 
assures me that the rubble could only have 
been laid against boards or centering in the 
same way as we build concrete. He further 
assures me that he can point out gee in 
Norfolk where the marks left by the jc:nts 
in the boarding show upon the mortar faces. 

It will readily be understood that the use 
of angle stones was twofold ; firstly, to facili- 
tate the accurate building of rubble, and then 
to afford greater permanence to the exposed 
angles from the effects of winds, rain, and 


frosts. 
Rubble walls have been, and are 
generally to this day, misunderstood by 


architects and builders. It is their invariable 
custom to point or key the spaces between 
the aggregate materials after the matrix 
mortar has to an extent been removed by 
weather. The pointing is moreover usually 
performed with the aid of a metal trowel. 

In almost all cases, no pointing 1s required. 
The faces exposed to the rainy quarters are 
those mostly found to have these interstices 
washed out, but it is only in the dire 
extremity of the solid materials having 
become loose, that any — is necessary, 
and indeed can be efficiently performed. 

Stone facing does not imply strength when 
the core of the wall is found to be of rubble. 
As a rule, bonding stones were absent in the 
great ashlar-faced walls of the early periods, 
and the slightest failure of footings set up 
great cracks in the masonry. 

In rebuilding dangerous buttresses, I have 
reset the old stones of the angles and offsets, 
re-using the general walling materials mm con- 
erete fashion. After some small instruction 
the bricklayers or masons grasp the spirit of 
the old work, and produce a rubble wall 
exactly resembling the original, and, what is 
most important, of apparently considerable 
durability. Bonding stones to internal angles 

essential. : 
stone or brick work should effectively 
worked in with offsets in rubble work. 

It is extremely interesting to trace the 
early attempts at flint facing and the 
development from the rubble wall. The 
earlier work, sometimes “boulder,” some- 
times ‘“napped,” had heavy joimts and 
rough laying. The introduction of traceried 
panels in plinths and parapets roduced 
greater precision and definition in the flints, 
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until the art culminated (and, indeed, dis- 
a red) in the exquisite work of the late 
th century. The charches of 
Norwich are wonderful examples of the. per- 
fection to which flint facing was a 
ali cases flints used in repairs should be 
“dng,” and not used from surface .collec- 
tions. 
Stonework. 


Roughly speaking, there are nowadays 
found three distinct schools in the preserva- 
tion of ancient stone rey anthaed having 
its enthusiastic adherents. The first may be 
called the ‘“‘ Limewashers,” and the second 
the “‘ Replacers,”’ and the third the “ Fakers. 

The creed of the first is very difficult to 
define, and their operations, complicated as 
they are, impossible to reason up. If a stone 
sallien is crumbling to atoms, it is repaired 
with brick or roofing tiles, and the piece is 
smeared over with mortar, yet with no inten- 
tion of desiring to imitate the material of 
the destroyed feature. They are particularly 
anxious that their patching shoul reveal it- 
self for all time. There is a strong senti- 
ment against attempting to repair in the 
actual form and material of the original, and 
to a certain extent they are justified by the 
glaring results of the second school, whose 
entire creed is to “cut out and replace with 
new to maich,”’ and also to show for a limited 
period of time that the building has been 
restored. The delight of the third order is 
to deceive, and, if the stwne mullion cannot 
be operated upon in situ, the pieces are re- 
moved and reset in cement or some other 
medium, or new stone, artificially coloured, is 
built in so that all evidence of renovation is 
lost. 

It is extremely difficult to say which-is the 
most desirable or correct of the various pro- 
cesses. There are errors and inconsistencies 
in the claims of each, yet there is much that 
is necessary in all. : 

Let us take a City—-say, Oxford—which is 
rich in historic buildings. Everyone regrets 
the extraordinary condition of decay which 
has taken place in the Headington stone in 
buildings of the XVIth, XVIIth, and XVIHth 
centuries in that town. 

In nearly all cases extensive works of 
restoration have been carried out during the 
last few years by the “Replacing”’ school. 
At the present time the principal buildings 
look as if they were new. The Great Tom 
Tower and south front. of Christ’s College 
are practically entirely rebuilt ; even the carved 
ornament is renewed. Drastic measures have 
been taken, and one cannot but regret that 
such methods were carried on to so extreme a 
course. A very interesting work of the 
‘ Limewashing ”’ school has, however, been 
lately finished in the repair of the garden 
front of St. John’s College by my friend, 
Mr. Redfern. As showing the extreme care 
exercised in its execution, the architect per- 
formed much of the actual work with his 
own hands. 

As in other Oxford buildings, the stonework 
was in an advanced state of decay, but the 
method of repair has been that advocated by 
the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings. No new stone has been intro- 
duced. All badly-decayed stone was removed, 
and patches of roofing tiles built in in lime 
mortar. The red patches were then smeared 
or rendered with the mortar. Mullions and 
other features have been similarly treated, 
and in all cases the sections of the original 
mouldings have been continued in the mortar 
patches. I cannot see how this process can 
be regarded as permanent. slecunes has 
already been made to the failure of the 
Victorian stucco, which would appear to be 
similar in treatment. Already parts of the 
rendering on the face of the parapets are 
cracking and the tiles grinning through 
The edges of these tiles should be dated. 

_ At Westminster Abbey a great work in 
peri ag is being carried out by Professor 
Lethaby. The principal original material js 
a Reigate firestone. Upon most of the 
exterior this has been, in former times, largely 
replaced by other varieties of stone by the 
“Replacing ”’ school. The remaining stone, 
having external exposure, is fast decaying in 
the atmosphere of London, but the destruc- 
tion is being arrested by the simple applica- 
tion of limewash. The operation consists of 
the slaking with boiling water of Barrow 
hydraulic lime to produce a comparatively 
fine solution or paste, and of the application 


THE BUILDER: 


of a brush of two or more coats 
pH nies the state cc Mey To — 
laring resulis, some colour 18 3 
a iioiate the tone of the applied material to_ 
its environment. ae 


The process has been going on in the vault- 


‘ing of Cloisters for some four rae, aad 


become sharper y " 
factory to think that the spirit of the beauti- 
ful canly. week in these Cloisters ie, tetained 
by so simple a process. The idea is not new, 
for it will have come within everyone's 
observation that a whitewashed stone wall 
is often preserved when the untreated sur- 
faces of the same wall have perished. . It is 
in the nature of a revival. s limewash is 
gentle in its nature. Let us beware, how- 
ever, of advertised patent preservatives, 
which claim strong silica for their pu : 

I have been informed that frequently these 
solutions produce worse results after the mane 
of time. The first application penetrates let 
us say 4 in. and then hardens. The sub- 
sequent coatings cannot therefore, penetrate 
beyond this first treatment, and a thin, hard 
face is produced. If by any chance the wall 
receives moisture from behind, or wet gets 
through the joints or settlements, frost 
removes the artificially-produced face in un- 
pleasant quantities. 

It is very rare that one finds the work of 
the “replacing with new” creed accurate 
in its attempt to imitate old work. Take 
such a simple instance as the piecing of a 
mullion. The hollows are invariably made 
too quick, not only failing to resemble the 
old section, but giving a hard, cast-iron 
character to the work. The varying sub- 
stances of the stone tracery in the mullions 
and cusped heads, difference in internal and 
external arches, and many another subtlety 
are not detected, and a harshness again 
results. Joints are made too thin, and the 
natural tooling operations of the mason fail 
to receive expression by the subsequent 
smooth finish, chiefly produced by the 
thoughtless use of the ‘‘ drag.”’ 

Of the third school of repair there is much 
to be said in commendation of its work so 
long as it is restricted to maintaining what 
exists. It has, however, become so. skilful 
that it reproduces old features ad libitum, 
resorting to endless devices to complete the 
deception. New stonework is roughed and 
injured as though by long use. Steps are 
worn down to order. Cow-dung solution is 
applied to represent the effects of external 
exposure. Moss is cultivated on roofing tiles. 
Oak receives a sandblast treatment, or is 
adzed after being previously planed, while 
limewash stains and other applications pro- 
duce smoky deceits. Of all this, nothing is to 
be merited but our — 

It has long been my theory that arches, 
vaulting ribs, and other curved moulded 
work were erected in a roughly-squared state 
upon centering, and the mouldings and other 
enrichments subsequently worked in position. 
String courses and cornices were per aps cut 
before fixing, but circular work, judging by 
its wonderful accuracy of line, appears to 
me to have been finished after building. 

In proof of this, I recently saw a simple 
example at Repton Priory of transitional 
XIIth to XIIIth century vaulting left in an 
unfinished state. The ribs were built of 
squared stones roughly tooled. The centre 
boss has been carved and a few dog-tooth 
ornaments and a moulding commenced, but 
never finished, yet the place (now used as 
a larder) has been in continuous occupation 
for 700 years. Arches of windows occasionally 
indicate that the moulded work was prepared 
before fixing, and in that case there is not the 
usual freedom of line found in the beautiful 
work cut in situ. 

Mr. Gaymer assures me that in examining 
the stones of vaulting ribs which have fallen 
or have had to be taken down, the sections 
of the mouldings vary according to the plane 
of the joint in such a way that a template 
could never have been used to strike the 
outline of the moulding upon the material 
when lying on the mason’s banker. I shall 
be glad to hear of corroborative experience, 
but the object in raising the point is to draw 
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t to the desirability of : 
jw methods in. works of repair, °“"""® 


The Constru-tional Uses of Metal, 
The use of wrought-iron tie rods in taki 
up-thrusta in brick and stone walls, piers, 
arcades is one which should receive : 
attention from architects. The principle is 
_ found in early XUIth-century work, 
ergs the chief example ‘in this 
is, reinforcement of the vaulting 
aisles in Westminster Abbey. The 
lier ties were made of oak, but wrought. 
as soon substituted, but only a few of 
ormer remaining. Professor Lethaby 
me that this is original work. It is 
out throughout the triforium arches 
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cases the metal ties are sub. 
to more or less the uniform tempera- 
tures of the interior. The case is different, 
however, in the reinforcement, which is again 
found in the large windows surrounding the 
Abbey, where the bars take up tensile strains 
and are independent of the saddle bars of the 
Here the metal-work is exposed to 
great changes of temperature, and the ccn- 
stant movement of the rods is perhaps one 
of the causes which have necessitated the 
almost entire restoration of the external stone- 
work. The constructional wrought-iron of 
Westminster Abbey is a large subject, which 
will a full investigation. 
Wiast nedclated ay stone, concrete, or 
brickwork should be sparingly used. [ron 
ties, cramps, dowels, and saddle-bars have 
ruined masonry to an alarming extent, and 
8 be avoided when possible. Slate, 
flints, and pebbles are frequently usable for 
dovetailed cramps, pins, and dowels. 


Tile Roofinz. 


The repair of old tile roofs is a matter 
deserving our caution. Into the numerous 
methods of laying tiles throughout the 
country, it is not within the intention of 
these notes to enquire. What is of para 
mount importance, however, is the quality, 
and in this respect I would urge the sole 
use of hand-made, sand-faced tiles to the 
entire exclusion of machine-made or pressed 
materials. Old roofs appear to gain in scale 
and interest when the repairs are visible. It 
is not always possible to secure old weathered 
tiles for repairing ancient roofs. Rough, 
well-burnt materials should, however. be used, 
and the tiles should ss considerable 
“ camber,’’ not only in their length, but in 
the width. They d also have generous 
substance. The cambering of tiles is perhaps 
the most important quality in their manu- 
facture. Capillary attraction is thereby re 
duced to a minimum and the air spaces thus 
formed are valuable for assisting evaporation 
of moistures, and in preserving the tiles. 
To exclude draught and driving snow from 
tiled roofs, it was the ancient custom to lay 
the tiles in hay or straw. In Norfolk - 
spaces between the laths were filled wit 
reeds. In each case, however, the packing 
material was kept away from contact with - 
ordinary rains, and was confined to the ee 
of the tiles. Evaporation was but slight) 
arrested. In all cases counter-batteming, 18 
essential to the successful use of 
These under battens, if laid diagonally ¥ : 
brace the roofs against wind pres "res oer 
wonderful way, and provide 4 : a 
means for fixing laths when plaster: - Oe 
the rafters is desired. The beddir< © oA 
is to be avoided, as, amongst other 1isks, | . 
tails are er pat: eta . eo st Pe 
ing is good when S limited (Ke, 

The rounded valleys of old roofs °' ace 
ful features—to the eye. But it renee 
able to what extent they have vee aaing 
indeed, are always being, repaire: ' oe 
was the principal method of fixiny © O 
ture to think that most of these o1¢ pig 
were unworkmanlike for the simp’ ae 
that im endeavouring to mai! ee tiles 
uniformity of the horizontal courses by . 
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the valley naturally answers. see 
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he ordinary courses follow from these middle 
age rd extra lap in the valley is thus 
provided for. 

Timber. ‘ 

‘s only one timber. It is i 
Paget en no substitute or a 
approaching it for power an beauty——when 
properly used and cut. English oak, probably 
os of its slow growth, aas @ wonder- 
‘al heart, the virility of which the calculating 
formule are incapable of ¢ . The 
framing of timbers was well understood by 
medieval builders, and reached a state of 
great . 

alls, roofs, floors, staircases, and the like. 
My best work of the earlier periods relied 
upon the one material in the mortices, tenons, 
pins, dovetails, and joints generally. 
Wrought-iron was employed in later times, 
when the practice began to wane, and Jess 
thorough methods obtained. It is curious 
that the acid of oak should attack and 
corrode iron nails and fastenings, which 
probably explains much of the earlier disuse 
of iron with oak. Many a sound timber is 
removed from an old building because the 
ap and wany edge is rotten. When occasions 
arise for repairing an oak roof, it is essential 
that all work be done in position in order to 
avoid the taking down of old rafters, tie- 
beams, or purlins from their first position. 
(ld seasoned material should in all cases be 
employed, and no attempt made te conceal 
the lapped or scarfed joint. 

The persistent thrust of timber roofs induce 
walls, piers, and arches to move in a sure, 


remain firm. It is invariably possible to 


arrest these thrusts in a simple way without 
disturbing the inclined ‘ ties 
should be thoroughly painted before and after 
fixing. Lead gutters should be taken up in 
order to examine the condition of wall plates 
imperceptible manner, whilst the foundations 
and the ends of tie-beams. 


Lead Roofs. 
It is perhaps unnecessary to remind archi- 


ects that cast-lead sheets are preferable to 
the milled quality. Recasting lead should 


be done on the site of the building under 
repair. Flats should receive a fair slope of at 
least 1 in. in twenty-five or twenty. Board- 
ing must be run parallel with the fall. Welts 
should, if sensible, be used on church roofs. 
Wood rolls, when used, should have grooves 
w throats to arrest capillary attraction. 
Drips should have similar provision. 


Asphalt. 

Few materials require more careful selec- 
ton than asphalt. It is extremely difficult 
‘or architects. to tell good from bad; it is, 
however, essential that the bitumen should 
be thoroughly - distilled before mixing with 
pret a Ars devoid of fibre. I€ is 

y Valuable in covering old copings 
and cornices, renderin their” preservation 
comparatively easy without disturbing the 
bees 

tching is coming into greater use again. 
oy Fevival would be more general but for 
ie caution demanded by local authorities 
‘ Insurance coin panies. A 
Nake thatching. as laid in the county of 
é ortolk, is the he<t material and most attrac- 
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THE BUILDER. 


condition. Sand cannot be too coarse or clean 
Hair should be obtained from tanneries where 
the old-fashioned process of detachi by the 
rang apices pacer y Nendey= ost, hair 
now im use is removed from hides by means 
of chemicals, and is in Coneequatnes’ Seittle. 
Plastering can be applied in one coat. No 
more than two, however, are necessary, and 
seca pa ~ ne ng worked BP 
Ww . o trowe i 

in this trade. ie gos 

Smoothness of finish, which is always out 
of scale, as well as sympathy, is thus avoided 
in wall treatments. Rough plaster also dries 
out better than smooth, and causes condensa- 
tion to a much less degree than fine finishes. 

In conclusion, I would urge that, whatever 
be the nature of the building with the repair 
of which we are concerned, a complete record 
should be made of the actual works under- 
taken, including plans showing the state of 
the building prior to, and the condition of 
the work after, repair, a description of the 
process, an account of the cost. 

This should be made obligatory upon an 
owner or incumbent.” j 


-—_-4}-o 
LAW REPORT. 





Berore tHe Orricta, Rereree 
(Mr. Mum Macxenzie). 
Contractor's Action against Building Owner. 
Minter v. Waldsteia. 


Tue hearing of this case was continued last 
week, it being an action brought by Mr. F. 
G. Minter, a builder and contractor, against 
Mr. Charles Waldstein, Professor of Art at 
Cambridge University, from whom he-claimed 
2,7501., the amount payable in respect of a 
certificate of Mr. Frederick Wm. Foster, an 
architect, and in res of a contract made 
between the plaintiff and the defendant for 
the carrying out of alterations and additions 
at Newton Hall, Harston, near Cambridge. 
Defendant alleged that the work was defective, 
and counterclaimed against the plaintiff for 
10,0002. damages. 

Mr. Lewie Thomas, K.C., and Mr. G. R. 
Blanco White (instructed by Mr. V. Blanco 
White) appeared for th» plaintiff; and Mr 
Clavell Salter, K.C., and Mr. F. St. John 
Morrow (instructed by Messrs. Withers & 
Co.} represented the defendant. 

Further evidence was given on behalf of the 
defendant's case by Mr. Frederick Arthur 
Ball, of the firm of Messrs. Ball & Son, 
quantity surveyors. of No. 6. King’s Bench 
walk, Temple, and also by Mr. Walter Chas. 
Gibbs, a quantity surveyor, practising at 
Cambridge. . 

Mr. E. B. I’Anson, examined by Mr. St. 
John Morrow, said he was senior partner in 
the firm of E. I’Anson & Son, architects 


. and surveyors. He had been in practice for up- 


wards of forty years, was a Fellow of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, also a Fellow 
of the Surveyors’ Institution, architect to St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, and to several other 
public bodies. He inspected the roof in 
question on June 30 and July 20 last. Dealing 
with the robf over the new wing, the witness 
said he did not think the work there was what 
was intended by the specification. It was done 
in a very rough manner, and, to his mind, 
there were several defects. To particularise 
some, he considered that the curbs were very 
shaky, and the scarf joints seemed to be weak 
and had sagged. The rafters, in his opinion, 
should be bird-mouthed to the curb, and 
the work there was not in accordance with 
what was described on page 25 of the speci- 
fication. He also noticed that the spacing 
of the ceiling joists was uneven. He con- 
sidered that the rafters, where they joined 
the curb, were improperly butted. They were 
not bird-mouthed as os considered they ought 
to be. He thought that the curb seemed to 
have moved. Speaking of the quality of the 
timber in this roof, he should say it was not 
of the best, but of inferior quality. He also 
considered that the quality of the timber in 
the twin roof was not of the best quality. 

@ saw some bad shakes in it. He also 
found that the rafters were short. It was 
sought to remedy that by putting pieces 
underneath. He considered that the general 
construction of the roof was very defective. 
He thought that the roof was a very poor 
specimen of carpenter's work. He noticed 
ifferences in the angles of the roof. He 
thought that the purlins were not properly 
bedded on the principal rafter. The common 
rafters ought to be notched on to the purlin 
and lie flat on it. The tie beam had not been 


properly wedged up to the king post. He 
was not with Mr. fearvey ‘when he took the 


on behalf of the def 


20! 


levels of the floors, but be (witness) ha 
taken, and afterwards tested * od Jerse 
urray, He also made some tests as to the 
+. petite of the joists. He had seen Mr 
urray's plans as to the spacing of the joists. 
He knew that the contract provided that in 
no case should the joists be more than twelve 
— apart. That had not been carried out. 
witness also gave evidence detailing the 
extent of the various sags which had taken 
place in certain of the rooms, and generally 
agreed with the evidence given by Mr. Murray 
upon that point. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Lewis Thomas, 

During the time he had been in Court he 
had heard the prices the plaintiff had paid 
for the timber. Speaking as an architect, he 
did not think that the prices the plaintiff 
paid for the timber were the best prices. He 
agreed that Mr. Minter would probably know 
the proper price to be paid for timber, and 
that he would not be likely to pay the best 
price without getting the best quality. He 
did not think that oak, properly seasoned. 
would develop shakes. He considered that the 
shakes he saw were more than surface shakes. 
You could easily distinguish sappv timber, 
even after it had been saturated with water. 
What he complained about the cement ren- 
dering was that the cement and the hair were 
not properly mixed. The hair was left ex- 
pe on the surface, and it was not work 
which hé should have passed himself. 

If it was left rough by the contractor on 
the direct instructions of the architect, can 
you complain about that?—Yes, in the way it 
was carried out. 

Do you know that when the plaster was 
finished Mr. Foster said it was done exactly 
as he wanted it done ?—No, I do not. 

Cross-examination cominued, 

It was quite a common thing, when you had 
got sagged rafters, to put in solid strutting 
without disturbing the ceiling. Of course, it 
was a common thing to find a sagged ceiling 
in an old house: but one did not expect to find 
one in a modern one like Newton Hall. He 
did not know that Professor Waldstein wanted 
his ceilings in the old style, and “ leathery,” 
and so on. He took it that the Professor did 
not want sagged ceilings, however. Great heat 
was bad for joinery. Speaking generally, he 
did not think it fair to have the temperature 
of a house kept at 84 degrees where there was 
new joinery; but he did not think it possible 
to keep a house up to that temperature in 
the winter. 

Mr. Lewis Thomas: Fortunately, the tem- 
perature was taken by a thermometer. 

Re-examined, 

If joists were of equal size, the floor, which 
was made with the joists fixed close together, 
would be stronger than the floor would be if 
the joists were placed wider apart. Badly 
mixed plaster could fairly be described as being 
defective. 

Mr. James Annan, examined by Mr. Salter, 
said he was a decorative plasterer, and his 
business in London and Edinburgh had existed 
for upwards of one hundred years. He had 
had forty years’ experience himself in plaster- 
ing work. He went down to Newton Hall 
last April for the purpose of examining the 
decorative ceilings. He also went there for 
the same purpose last Thursday. In April he 
made an examination of the enrichment of the 
hall ceiling. He found that the decorative 
work had started, ond that there were two 
cracks across the rib within a foot of cach 
other. Mr. Murrav was afraid that the thing 
might fall, and asked witness to report apon 
the matter, and tie it up if necessary. Witness 
reported that in his opimion there was no 
immediate danger of the thing falling. He 
reported that, in his opinion, the work could 
not be satisfactor‘ly put right without pulling 
down the rib and stripping and replastering 
the ceiling. He considered that the cause of 
the sinking of the coiling was because the 
joists had sagged, and the nails which sup- 
ported the rib had sprung. There were @ 
number of decorative ceilings in the house. 
He should deseribe the workmanship of the 
ceilings as fair average work, but he would 
not describe it as the best workmanship. In 
his opinion, the canse of the trouble wae the 
eettloment of the building. It was not the fault 
of the plaster. He found, when he visited 
Newton Hall last Thursdav, that the condition 
of the enrichment on the hall ceiling had got 
worse than it was when he saw it in April. 

at was what he ex ; 
= the close of the evidence on behalf of 
the defendant Mr. L._ H. Stanborough, a 
anantity survevor, practising in Bedford-row. 
W.C.. gave rebutting evidence on behalf of 
the plaintiff as to the sums he alleged to be 
due to the plaintiff on the variation account, 
and also in answer to the criticisms of Mr. 
Ball. the quantity survevor, who gave evidence 

endant as to that account. 
During the course of the cross-examinatior 
LAW REPORBT—Continued on page 204. 
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Lict of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


tracts still but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk (#) are advertised ; 

—— Sayer tues + Comsidialanas’ iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xvii. ; Auction Sales, xxii. . 
towing: nha a ae os ee a the advertisers do not 

bind themselves to accept the lowest or ; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance wil! be 

" Tash Sea Sina and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

The date given at tte commencement of each each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 
submit aR erp eee . 

*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as tews, not as vertisements; and that while every 

endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 
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Competitions. 


Serremsen 4. — Newcastle-on-Tyne. — The 
Education Committee invite from architects 
practisin = Newcastle designs for a senior 
mixed school and a junior mixed school, each 
to accommodate 865 children. Assessor nomiji- 


.—CorraGe HospPrtat.— 
4 Sutton, F.R.1.B.A., Assessor. Pre- 
mium 165i. 15s. 

Serremser 9. — Pontefract. — SwiMMIinc- 
BaTHS.—Open to architects of the West Riding 
of Yorkshire. Particulars from the Borough 
Surveyor. 

Sepremaer 12-25.—Athens.—Covurt oF JUSTICE. 
—An international competition is instituted by 
the Ministry of the Interior, for the erection of 
Court buildings, to cost 160,0008. The Oficial 
coats may be seen at the Library of the 

Serremser 16,.— Manchester. — Lisgaky anD 
Ast Gz+iierms.—Limited to the ten selected 
competitors in the first competition. See issue 
of June 23, ». 780. 

OcToBER Barnsley. — Extension oF 
Barus. —The Barnsley T.C. invite drawings for 
proposed extension of Public Baths. Three 
premiums are offe . See advertisement in 
issue of August 11 for further partieulars. 

Ocroser 30.—Holland.—Stamep Gtass Wun- 
pow.—Designs are invited for a stained glass 
window to be erected in the University at 
Groningen. See aapesteaanens 1 in issue of June 9 
for further particulars 

Ocroser 31. — Marylebone. — New ca 
Buitpmres.—Premiums of 1001., 751 The 
assessor is Mr. Henry T. Hare, "P. Ripe See 
advertisement in issue of July 14 = farther 
particulars. 

Novemere 1. — City of St. Petersburg.— 
Monument to ALexanper II.—Particulars in our 
issue of sey 4 13, 1910. 

Glasgow.— Drsicn ror a 

are invited (Alexander Thom- 
son Travelling Bt Suatentahio) for a-bridge. Pre- 
miums of 201. are offered. See adver- 
Crepent in issue ond December 24 for further par- 
icula 


capital 
ent in issue of July 7 for 


Dusseldort.— pi for the 
On of a a Premiwns 
of 1, ~~) ‘onditions on b sooleation to 
the Chiet i Bazeomsuter, Dusseldorf 
md, “Particulars — pyevene ty ~ 
— trom Mr. F. A. Jenkins 
i Corn-street, Bristol. 
No Dare.—Cardiff.—Tecuwtcat Insrrrere— 
The Cardiff Education Committee invite 
designs and estimates for a technical institute. 
See t issue for further 


Date.—Coseley. —Plans a ited f 
eshesi l to te about fo child Par. 
enlace from the Education Offices, Coseley, near 


* No Date.—Bast Sussex.—Ner _ 
The Joint Committee of the East (lly enor 
and —y a = VIL. > Remportel Funds invite 

— or new rtise- 
ment in this issue for Gurther pagtlenlons ote 


oe aes en Sen 
M 18E8.— 
tects. Particulars —_ wt 
som, solicitors, King-st 
oa Mr. Ale 

Afseseor. Mr =. Graham, rier 
cosgmmodeticn on workhouse, te at Bolles ef 
road remiums 
the Board of Guardians . sw arqalers ae 
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Contracts. 


BUILDING. 
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the names of th 

- A, Ka ose willing to submit tenders, 
AvUGver 14.--Castlewellan.--Barx.— 

img @® new branch bank, for the aan pale 
° Company, Ltd. Quantities from Mesare. 

M Costhy & Brookes surveyors, Scottish Provi- 

dent-buildings, Belfast, Messrs. Hobart & 


Hocem. architects, Scottish aes OE 


Belfas 

Avcust 19.—Bandon.— 
two bathrooms in the the, Workhouse wont oa 
specifications with the Master dip foot - 

Aveusr 19, — Kirkealdy.— TIONS.—For 
alteration of premises to new offices 
room. Dra with Mr. J. pete tay 
Engineer, Gas Office, Kirkcaldy. 

‘AUGUST 19.—Middlestone .—-OLUB.—Eree- 
tion of a workmen’s club and institute. Messrs. 
C. Johnston & Son, architects, Cockton-hill, 
Bishop Auckland. 

Avevsr 19.—Parton.—ALTerations.—Altera- 
gg to the school. Mr J. 8. Stout, architect, 

Lowther-street, Whitehaven. 

"coe 19. —Pontneathvaughan.—DWwe..ina, 
—Erection of dwelling. Plans and a 
at Half Way House, Glynneath. Mr. A. Morgan, 
meray f House, Port Tennant-road, St. 

omas, wansea. 
pres Labra 19.— Ross. a ~ 2: — the 
ree ra aeons ans and s 
mall & Ashton, architects, Roas. 


pairs and painting 

Specifications by the Committee’s Architect, Mr. 
W. H. a 5, Caxton House, Westminste: 
Mr. Thos. Read, Frith, Otterden, Faversham. 

AvuGeUsr 21. Keighley. —BatHs.—Construction 
of bathrooms, ete., at the Workhouse. anes 
seen, and quantities from Messrs. Moore & Cra 
tree, architects, York-chambers, Keighley. 

AvGust 22.—Delph.—Restpence.—Erection of 

a villa residence. Names to Messrs. J. B. Abbey 
& Son, architects and surveyors, 844, New-street, 
Huddersfield. 
* Avevust 23. — Barnet. — Cizrx’s Orrices.— 
The Guardians of je Barnet Union invite ten- 
ders for erection of Clerk’s offices at Wellhouse- 
lane. advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

AvGustr 23.—Bradford.—Drrot.—erectior 
milk depét. Drawings and general condi 
contract seen, and one, from 14! 
Architect, Town Hall, Bradford 

Avcust 23.—Bradford.—Roor, erc.—For new 
roof to house in Horton Park; a in 
recreation eine and cemeteries. oot 
ings seen, uantities and 
from the City. fel itec Len Hall. Br Soe 

AvUGUst 23.—York.— « Down.—For the 
pulling down of te Test Skating Rink, Syca- 
mere tate. Mr, E. Appleton, Liquidator, 

Pavement, Yirke 

we to 24.--Blackburn.—CrssPoois, erc.—Re- 
construction of about erty ee and cess- 
pools to water-closets. tion and form 
of tender, on de 
Stubbs, Assoc.M.Ins' 

eer, 

AvGust 24— 
of a cottage and ou 
cations at the office of the County La 
Mr. D. A. Gibson, Castle-stree 





d 
gaize ged pel Bromley-by Bow, 
— oo *t _ * 
“Soom Se 


of nineteen co 


tract 
worms, Pinfold-street, 
on deposit of 1! 1a., 
Office of wees, ete., 
Avover 
es with iron cattle stands, 
rai water mains, 
Quantities from, and 
at, the office of the Survewar th he Cannnil Me 


* {Coter ie Wamlord.-Lovor rection of a 


foreman's lodge at the filter beds. Quan 
and forme of fender = veesoaet” =i: tae 
tarr t 
ham Ls sit a 7, ictoria-street, Notting- 
vover — ALTERaTIONs... 
The Kent Education Comm tte facies taw~~>- 


Fiindabacy i xtra,  Wainacot Council Behoy oh agg Pros 
ow K 


mivertisement in this issue for 
pastors, * y - 

vevsT Lianon.—Vitias.—Erecstion of 
two semi-detached villas. Plans and Sspecifica- 


tions with Mr. J. Lewis Evans, architect and 


urveyor, 21, G Dar 
\ pee 2. a. et od a, ye 


earetaker’s house at Duffryn echools, 


Plans with the Committee's 


M.S.A., Marke 


bbw 
Avoust 28.—Ebbw Vale.—Hovsr.—Erection 
at Duffryn Schools, Tal} 


ofa estaiaher ry 

to on. a en Specification, and 
with the arc hitect, Mr, 
Bet con MSA, Market-chambers, Ebbw: 

ya 28. —- Farnborough.—Fre:-stan 
presen of oes ag 8 a nd the = Hall 

s . Ha 

Avevsr 28.—Fernhill. — Repairs, ETC.—Fo 
Bpecifeation and monse i ie Yeorkmen’ 8 Institute 


Rees, archite 


AvG ley. — Conventencts. 
Ailestioes to the sani conveniences at Holy 
croft School.. Particulars from 

r, Council Offices, Keighley. 
AUGUsr 28.—London.—Wakrps, e1c.—Erectio 
pro new additional wards, etc., at the 
Hornsey Cottage Hospital, Park-road, Hornsey 
specifications, and information from 
the architect, Mr. Goenge prthbridee, F.R.LB.A, 
7, Draper’ <gortens London, E.C. 
‘Avousr 2 | Mullingar. ~—-PREM 1sEs.—Erection 
for the Ulster Bank, Lid 
tion seen with Messrs. "Black 
ury, Ms.R.I.Al., architects 
Bell fast. Quantities from Mess 
hens & Sons, fe 2 Donegall-square 
it o! 
To eacencre, ETC. 
Erection of stables, workshops, sheds, etc. Plan 
and specification seen, and ouantities from Mr. 
F. mevest Yates, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., the Su 
yeyor the Council, Town Hall, Waterloo, 
Seomdk e of 10s. 6d. 

anoae pe ~—-SHELTERS.—Construc 
bn shelters at Shp, Workhouse Infirma ; 

tratton, Margaret. ans and specification 
with ‘TS P. Kirby, Clerk to the Guardians, 
Union Offices, 100, Victoria-road, Swindon. 

AUGUsT?T — .—Warps, etc.—Ered 

extension of adu 
’ ward, a new kitchens, etc. Drawing 


H. Richardso 
wdiink lsekent oat) pal ‘Quantities 
it of Qi. — 

of a aauee, “ the Western Fever Ho 
+ eee Fulham, 8.W. Dr 
— Mr. W. T. Hatch 
—Sevenoaks.—Tarx.—€ onstructiz 
eer Nonbine work in 
ew, Mr, lhe Pawley, 86, High-stree 
Rio! 90 warwick -— Hours Erection ¢ 
ie fie aa Parade, Leam 
ros i 
| Se The West Jerre Ham Un ioe 
steel wa 
vertisemen this issue | 
foment 1.—Winchester 
in og issue 
sy cao NS, 


UGUsT $0.—London.—Hovsr.—T he Metro 
(CE tions by, Engineer-in-Ch 
of ” the Board, 

LY 
ne seatation Beast > 
children’s homes and PDUs 
endera (1) og om of new 
se tease mary soo 
of the Hursley iy 
renovations at 13. No ?- 
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specification, and 
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mm the Borough 
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BUILDING—continsied. 


vi date whem 

the date fine latest de tender. or 
the names af those wills 

may de sent in. 


tion seen, 
at Bewvert Oe Station. 


Engineer, 
Seale ray iuete” Genders for the 
Gout Western R Rellwey oe favite 
onion of a stable at ock 

tion seen, and —— hina 
at Wolverhampton Station. 


nehead.—Stasit.—The Greet 
SepreM BER 
ee invite erection 
a stable at Minehead } i ne 
‘fcation seen, and quantities from a 
jneer, at Pp Fc pas LS 


sen 6 
Sa aoe 
ains, etc., at 
seed mg  Lichbeld in A N 
Plans, specificahon, an 
fice of the i eerhee te 
dhe Bh #0, Pall Mall, London, 8.W., or 97 


the Barrack Construction 
rracks, Lichfield. ties x ™ 
eBags Barrack Construction. Deposit of 


10s. 

user 6. — Norwich.—Gattery.—Erection 
da plc? ai the Castle Museum. Plans and 
specification, quantities, with Mr. A. E, Calin. 
AMInst.C.B., City Engineer, 
Norwich. Deposit of 52. 
Sepremaen 9. — Tewkesbury.—. oo 
For alterations to property in 


Drawings seen, and specifications Mr. W 
Ridler, Borough oe 


oer 16.—Chester.— Ere.—. 

tion of three single dwelli we nn SI 

sets of farm buildings, on house ‘and, thre 
near Nantwich. Plans seen and 


and quantities, on deposit of 11., = C.C. 
land Agent, County Estate Office, 49 


shestons. and addins to 
station, for the Great W a 
ye ph ge quantities 


_ street, Chester. 


SerremBeR 16.--Chester.—Hovse, serc.—Erec- 
tion of one single dwelling-house and one set of 


- farm buildings, on the Moston Estate, near 


Sandbach. Plans seen, and specifications and 
qualities on deposit of 11., from the C.C. Land 
Agent, County Estate Office, Northgate- 
street, Chester. 

& SEPTeMBER 2].--Maldon.—Potice-staTion —~ 
The County of casi Capeing ome ange soe 
invite tenders for a police-s adver- 
tisement in this issue for further le 

& SerreMarr 25. - Glasgow. — 

Post-orrice.—The Commissioners of H.M. Works 
end Public Buildings invite pate for exten- 
sion of General Post Office. advertisement 
in this issue for further eet Mem 


* Ocroser 2. — Lin —~ Datis-matt.—The 
Surrey Territorial. Force Association invite 


tenders for new drill-hall See adver- 
ag in this issue for het 3 ole, 

No Dare.—Aberford.—CHapet.— of a 
Fi chapel. Mr. H. Ascough . 


B.A., architect, Prodan tial Soden: 


No. Date.—Barnsley. ~-Saeee, ~—Erection of 


four shops. Mr. Ernest W. D son, architect, 
10, Regent-street, Sema ‘ 
No Date.—Bradford. —Hovses.—Erection of 
pair of semi-detached houses in iorineee- 
me Sy hepe A. perpen Mr. oe 
’ architect a 

chambers, Victoria- pom lo ‘cal 

No Dart.—Brighton. ~—-ScHOOL.—Erection of a 
grammar school at the imate of t Old Shor “Shoreham 


and Dyke roads) =D 
Mr $” B. Russell, Th RRR Te 1, Gre an 
a. Tendon, we uantities 
in t 
J “a quia “ee Brighten, 


p Dare. - Cantley. Orvrices.—Reconstruction 
of the out-offices at the National School. pene 
ad specification with the architect, Mr. 
ipmons, 10, High-atreet, Doncaster : 
,\0 Date. — Halifax. — Arrerations.—For the 
— * we buildings. Archi 
Nicholas F Re IBA a 10. Hovis pee 8 

No Ditt—Hawsker’ Mill. parm Eg 


5.—Abertillery.— somes, Erc.—_ 


THE BUILDER. 


outbuildings -into two cottages. 


version 
Plans I specifications with _ 
; ‘qe Whi r. Jas. Maxwell 
No cea nent wont ae abTeRs.— Erec- 


warters for the 7th Batietion 


hotel. on deposit of 61. S., f 

Messrs aymouth, Johnson, & Webber, abe 
o Date. — West peng: a 
i to ——— 


Baiidings on Wieetace hilt ae 
rt} 


tbhy.—Vix 
oe Viilen jn ong oy Nemes to Mr. 
; arc 
iby. an surveyor, 
an’ ob toe _avelling bo ak ie ee 
o dw uses 
. Robinson, architect and enaverer, Wonk: 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


Avovser 19.—Melston.—-Parx,  etc.—Construc- 
tions with ‘the ‘Bo on sg Toon Halt 
wi ro! . 
toa ug urveyor, own I 
Avaust = ~——Brince.—Construction 
of a small e pr stream crossing the main 
road near the | a. peawie 8 he 
uan an rs te: 
from Ap guamuiti arveves, Woushens, 


AvGUSsr 21.—Perth.—Buivces.— Renewal of the 
superstructure of the bridge over the River May 
at Forteviot, near Festh, for the Caledonian 


way company. Drawings seen at the office 
of the Company's Engineer, Buchanan-street 
Station, eee "Deposit t of 21. 2s oO 


AvGusr 23.— tot oley —Reservorr, 
etc.—Construction of « storage reservoir, stream 
diversion, cast-iron pipe line, service reservoir, 
distribution system, and other works. Plans 
and specification \ with Mr. P. H. McCarthy, BE, 
M.Inst.C.E.L., Swestmocslane stzeet, Dublin, 
and quantities - deposit of 51 

AvGusr 31.—London. cn thn aS of 
@ steel water tank at the Union Infirmary, 
. Leytonstone, N.E. Specifi- 
cation rawings prepared by Mr. Francis J. 
ai F it I. 3 inn Pr ae. Arthur T. Walmis- 


— w Mr. Thomas Smith, 
nett yg road, Leytonstone, 

g = 4.—Porthcawl.—-Reservorr, rr.— 
Construction = two filter beds and a service 
reservoir. Specification and plans by Messrs. 


John Taylor, Sons, & Santo Crimp. civil 
qasneete. Caxton House, Westminster. Deposit 


Serremser 6. —- Wicklow. —. Brinces. — The 
Dublin and South- Eastern Railway Company 
invite tenders for the reconstruction of three 
bri ca the nonin over the Ovoca 
and Aughrim a, near Woodenbridge, Co. 
Wicklow. ification seen, and 

uantities from on Chief Engineer, No. 52, 
Westland estland-row, Dublin. 

No Dats. — — Prawr.—Erection of _a 
ping plant at Hepscott Colliery. Mr. 
rieves, Surveyor to the Council, Blyth, 

Northumberland. 

No Date. — Northfleet.—Licuttvc.—Erection 
of a lighting installation at the club. Specifica- 
tions and form of tender from Mr. W. Howard 
Brown, eee Park House, Gravesend, 

on deposit of 5s. 





FURNITURE, sou gata MATERIALS, 


ot ea 19.—Blair gowrie.—Pamsrivc.—For re- 
‘the steel ot ironwork of Caputh 


vides. gee from Mr. G. Wyllie, Road 


. Ghartham, — Payne. 7 rind 

; cations 

painting at the Coonell oom Robinton. pre msg 

H Ww _ seen with Mr. F. 8. Cloke. 
Sandwich. 


Avevusr 21. — Paversham. — DrcoratTinc. — 








en ¢ 


ane — 


a ream oe = 


ncieaveteiiaes 


203 


and decorating, etc., at the various 

schools. Specifications f 

ego ye rom Messrs. E. Pover & 

pttauer 31— repairs to ag rm Coun 
rs infants’ Coun 

school. pocifiestions the Committee's rene 

a Pe pg H. Robinson, of Caxton House, 


ae ae at ae eaten Public Holl Boone: 

i ‘ 

on ~ eX the = ate Asehitect. Soon neh - 
ag 2. — a, ER — Pamrive.— 

poaiies wt P adn | Gorton, Cheetham, a 

ea ranc Specification 

ge re City Architect, Town Hall. Deposit of 


iene 22.—Poole.—Paiwtixc.—F ti 

oe eng, ot te in the Poole yO my Me 

Newman, B.A. Municipal Buildings, 

anaoee yasieiee of i, gTc.— 

repain o tati da 

depét. Specification with Mr. A. J. Meeson, 
rene. so Hall, Brentwood. 

AvUGU. %6.—Cardiff.—P. AINTING, eEtTC.—For 
Pent painting of the hospital and 
bationary wards at Headquarters’ Homes, Ely. 

tion from Mr. Arthur J. clek. 
nion Offices, chambers, Cardiff. 

AvGuUsr 26.— ttingham.—Parrine, erc.-- 
Tor iting, etc., 7, a the a A Asylum. Mr. 

§ win, erk an t 
iim tone — 

Avcust 28. — London.—Fencixc.— 

Grovelands Park, Winchmore Hill, of den o 


timber 1 hee and unclimbable wrought-iron 
railing. ification and particulars from the 
Council’s Surveyor, Mr. C. G. oon CE 
Couness Offices, Palmer's Green, N. Deposit 
of i. 

* Sepremser 2. — Battersea. — Economiser.— 


The Battersea B.C. invite tenders for the erec- 
tion of an economiser for the Public Baths. See 
advertisement in this issue for further par- 
ticulars. 

* SeEPtemere 14.—London, W.—Warp Lockers. 
—The Guardians of the Parish of Kensing- 
ton invite tenders for fifty Canadian birchwood 
ward lockers for their Infirmary, Marloes-r 
Ww. advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


Aveust 19.—Radcliffe.__Sewerace.—Construc- 
tion of storm-water and humus tanks, conduits, 
etc. Drawings and specifications seen, and 

or a on deposit of 11. 1s., from Mr. W. L. 

othwell, Engineer, Council Offices, Radcliffe. 

AvGust 21 — Portsmouth. — Marteriuis.— 
Supply of granite, etc. Specification from Mr. 
€:. Hammond Etherton, Town Clerk, The Town 
Hall, Portsmouth. 

Avcusr 23.—Bonchurch.—Daam, etc.—For 
laying a surface-water drain between Bonchurch- 
road and the foreshore. Plans and specification, 
and quantities from Mr. R. Saunders, 

A.M. Inst.C.E., Belgrave-chambers, Ventnor, Isle 
af Wight. Deposit of 1l_1s. 

Avecust 24—Newport.—Srreets.—For various 
street works. Plans and specifications seen, and 
quantities, on deposit of UU. 1s. from the 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Newport 

Aveusr 26.—Burnley.—Setrs.—Supply of 
granite setts. Forms of tender from Mr. ; 
Pritchard, Surveyor, 18, Nicholas-street, Burnley. 

Avcusr 28, — Farnborough. — Sraeets.—For 
private street improvements. Forms ef tender, 
ete., from Mr. J. EH Hargreaves, Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Farnborough, Hants 

Avcust 29. nbury.—Sroxe, —Supply of 
unbroken Hartehill stone. Mr. E. Lamley 
Fisher, Clerk, Union Offices, Banbury. 

AuGUstT 29’ ~Birkenhead.— Wats, etc.—For- 
mation of paths and erection of boundary walls. 
Plans and specifications seen, and quantities 
from Mr. C. Brownridge, M.Inst.C.E., Borough 
Engineer, ang Surveyor, Town Hall, Birkenhead, 

deposit of 10s. 
* veust 29.—-Blackpool.—Pires.—The Fylde 
Water Board invite tendéts for the Supply of 
cast-iron pipes. Specification and quantities 
from Mr Cook, Engineer, Sefton-street, 


Blackpool. 
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THE BUILDER. 


‘ Anen Additional sources of water 
supp ti ipper floors f tenement houses 
; ‘4 ‘ ta 
he { inal bas not asked for more than one 
tap wt the tiret and seoond floors, but 
7 eners | eune cases lant on water to cach 
wher 4 wt ’ if ye pert as 4 result 
alterat j the methed of charging 
kh wel (naivees of the water 
scl ‘ roach syed there are curious 
cater framed im ditlerem 
Vat wheoh m extremely soft, has 
it to aot mn lead pipes, feat 
te stent with a per 
\nalivers taken monte time 
; weet that 
it act ‘ mj lainte had 
neunere f a 
ait im th water Bit 
t drevme lever wells ih regent 
marked effect upon the 
“wat t? chain imcder Lond nm 
a* sucl wells will have 
k chee pe The rate at which the 
he boon estimated at from 
: iont @ ear and eventually uu 
t nk wellk to the depth 
ta » supply, possbiy, more 
tity of water mm the underground 
t inexhaustible The excavations 
‘ with the new St. Anne's Parish 
Ha 1 street, led to the diseovery under 
f a well 75 feet deep, contain 
wate This was the source of 
Dp f the ld parish pump, which stood 
J onme f the Vests Hall Its use was cis 
ntinue lite t the tume of the cholera 
sitat os ot was found that many of then« 
hallow “i * were ntaminated by soakage 
mh Oss und thus became a means of 
i thre jisea ss 


_ -~><-- — 
OBITUARY. 


Josef Israels. 


! t i s Dutch artist Josef Israeis who 
lied at The me igue a few days ago, was 
it Groning January 27, 1824 After 
eaving school his father took him into his 
employ that ft a monev changer, but observ 
gy his talent f drawing, decided to allow 
ss to!t w an artistic career He plac ed 


at first under two local artists, Buijs and 
in’ Wicheren, and then sent him to Amster 
m, where he studied under Jan Kruseman 
In 1845 he proceeded to Paris, studying under 
Piecot, and at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. He 
turned to Holland in 1870, but his first 


artist enture, a series of historical pictures 
i failure. His defeat, coupled with 
privations he had teen forced to undergo 

his student days, brought on an illness 


1 necessitated a stav at the seaside. Ile 
nt to Zandvoort, near Haarlem, and de 


ted himself to depicting the everyday life 
{ the fisher-folk of the district. With these 
paintings he rapidly acquired a_ reputation 
which has since never waned. He received in 
the 


e course of his career many distinctions. 
He earned several medals at Paris exhibitions. 
was an Officer of the Legion of Honour, a 
Commander of the Order of the Lion of the 
Netherlands, and received the Cross of the 
Belgian Order of Leopold. On his 80th birth- 
lay some of his English admirers presented 
him with 20,000 gulden, which he devoted to 
the fund raised in Holland to provide a suit 
able repository for Rembrandt’s “ Night 
Watch.” In 1906 he was elected a cor: ‘espond 
ing member of the Roval Academy. The 
distinguishing feature of his work was the 
intimate and complete harmony between his 
technique and the spirit of his conceptions, 
probably in the works of no other modern 
painter, save Jean Francois Millet. does the 
technical mode of presenting the conception 
go so far towards enhancing the impression 
eated 


—_ 
°>-e 


PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 








329 of 1910.—Colin Henry Adams: Ratchet 
tool for use as a spanner, drill, or lifting 
jack 

19.299 of 1910.—-Mary Ewart Cambell, 
Walter Cambell, and Alexander Pryde: Build. 
ing blocks. 

21,601 of 1910.—Edgar Newton: Means for 
connecting the water supply and fixing in 
position of bends, sockets, unions, or waste 
pipes to sinks, baths, basins, and the like. 
22,301 of 1910.—William Edward [Lake 

Thomas R Beggs, Faucet and Valve Com- 
pany): Faucets and valves. 


* All these applications are in the stage in 


lich opposition to the grant f Pp 
em can be made 7 oe 


[AuGusT 18, 1911, 


» 


22,519 of 1916 Friedrich Se) 
facture of tubular and like « 
” 

23,212 of 1910.—Reuben Joh; 
Sliding window sashes 

24,521 of 1910.—Michael Pow 
blind fittings 

24.555 of 1910 Thomas su { 
fasteners and the like 

27.088 of 1910.-Ramiua! tone. 
hole covers, surface boxes. 
ancl the like 

27,494 of 191 David Hows 
utilieing waste material for t 
of conerete and like articles 


———-e--@-o— 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROV ERT) 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPOK 


Auguet | By Sepawwn, Bow, A&A Wy 
Leaveaden, Herts. Six cottages and « 


gull 


rt 
iy Rost. Boxp & Sons 
Snape, Suffolk. — Freehold farms, etc., 67 re 
August 2.-By Mappisoxs, Mites, & M, 
8ON 
Hickling, Norfolk Arable land, 3® acr 
By Monuis, Marmsuaty., & Poo. 
Bishops Castle, Salop.— Whiteot Stile a 
de-Leys farms, 24 acres, f 
August 3-—By 8S. Watwen & Sos 
Coulsdon, Surrey.—*8 to 14, Mount Pieas 
Villas, f., wir. LOM. Ibs rT 
Hooley, Surrey.—3 to 8, Hooley Villas, ( 
wir 132i las “yy 
August 4.——By Gittart & Sox 
Carno, Montgomery. — Agricultural estat: 
1,650 acres, f Liye 


Coens, used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
nd-rent ; >. for leasehold groun(-rent ; ig-r, for 
ved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent; 
tt r freehokt; ¢. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold ; p. for 
possession ; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for week! y 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental ; y.r. for yearly rental ; 
at. for unexpired term ; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for lune ; st. for street; rd. for road ; aq. for 
equare ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres for crescent; 
av. for avenne ; gdns. for gardens ; yd. for yard; gr. for 
grove ; b.h. for beerhouse ; p-h. for public-house ; o. for 
offices ; 8. for shops ; ct. for court. 


—_ =" 
a iad 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 





“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is wuppl fed DIRECT 
from the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingd 
at the —— rate of 1%. annum, with delivery by Fru., 
Morning's Post in London - ita suburbs. 

To Canada, 8. 8d. per annum ; and to al! parte of 
Burope, A pad New Zealand, India, China, Ceylor 


yable to J. MORGAN) should be addressed to 
The Publisher of “TAS BUILDER,” 4, Catherine-street, W.C. 





PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 
this information, 





BRICKS, &c. 


Per 1000 Alongside, in River. £ 3.4 
Best Stocks............... iidewpakeet kien 113 | 
Picked Stocks for Facings — igiceiee ee 
Per 1000, J ry i at Railway Dept 
£ ° £3. 
Flettons............ 190 Double Headers 13 7 6 
Best Fareham One Side and tw 
EIR Bh Ends 17 7 6 
Best Red Pressed Two Sides and 
Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 one End 18 7 6 
Best Blue Pre Splays & Squirts 15 17 6 
Staffordshire... 315 0 Best Dipped Salt 
Do. Bullnose...... 4 0 0 Glzd.Str'tch'rs 10 17 6 
Best Stourbridge Headers 10 7 6 
Fire Bricks ... 314 0 Quoins,Bullnox 
Guazep Bricks. and Flats 14 7 6 
Best White and D’ble Stretchers 16 7 6 
Ivory Glazed Double Headers 13 7 6 
Stretchers ...... 1017 6 One Side and tw 
Headers ..,.........10 7 6 Ends ~<a a 
Quoins, Bull- Two Sides and F 
nose, and Flats 14 7 6 one End 18 7 6 
D’ble Stretchers 16 7 6 Splays & Squints 15 17 6 


Second Quality White and oc Salt Glazed, £1 5s. 


per 1000 less than best. 
d, 

Thames we the _ Sand ......... 8 9 per yard, delivered. 
Thames Ballast .................. 5 3 » . 
Best Portiand ie staseeien 29 0 per ton, . 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0 ” ” 

Norse—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 

ordinary charge for sacks. 

Grey Stone Lime _............ 12s. 6d. per yard delivered. 


Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. 0d. per ton a! rly dpt. 


STONE. 
Per Ft. Cube. 
Batu Stone — delivered on road wages, “ie 
aadington Depot ..........cccccccccceees 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons, Nine 1 ‘ 
DOG wvicrsccrccsscrrerisiccncnscesesccesesevessee 1 & 


Portianp Stone (20 ft, average)— 
Brown Whitbed, delivered on road wagy 
Peddington Depot, Nine Elms Dep Ee 
Pimlico What  .........-cc0cccceceerneees - 
White Tassted. delivered on road wagxouls 
Paddington Depot, — Elms Dept, or | 2 
Pimlico Whar .....ccsccceseocerseecenseeees - 





» in, wn 
super.) 
6 in, rubbe 
Sin, sawn 
2 in, self-fs 


In. In. 

» x10 bes 
Bangor 
Hx 12 ditt 
Wx 10 Iste 

ditto 
xl ditt 
16 x8 ditto 
22x10 bes 

Portmac 
16x8 ditte 


Best plain 

ing (per 

Hip a 

(per 

Best Bros 
1000) 


Do. Ornan 
1000) 
Hip (p 
Valley 
Best “FE 
brand, p 
faced (Pp 
Do. pres 
1000) 


Deals: se 

Battens : 
2 in. by 
2 in, by 

Foreign S 
1 in, anc 
fin, 

Fir timbe: 
or Meme 
Seconds 
Small ti 
Small ti 
Swedish 

Pitch-pins 


if 


White Se 
>in, [ 

3 in, | 
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Second : 
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Peters} ur 
3 in, } 
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Second 
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Oddmer 
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_Oddmen 
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ah} n 
possible, the 


the lowest 
lces—a fact 
make use of 


! ivered 


the 


vered. 
1 rly dpt. 


s. d. 
1 64 


2 2 





Avoust 13, 1911.) 








10 Closebura aes 
Aucaste 1 6 Freestone .. 2 
Beer " “ 110 Red Mansfield Free 
Greens! stone 
Darley 2 4 Talacre & Gwespyt 
As rs aes Stone 
Yous 8 Hood Quality. 
Per I ve. Delivered at Railway oe &. RS 
s led rm cks 
“ve Per F , Delivered at Railway De} 
a ae s landings to — — 4 ¢3 
. aaa tes ditto, ditto 2 6 
cawn two sides slabs (random sizes).. 0 mt 
sto oi wn one side slabs (random waned 0 7 
yt ty ‘ditto os 0 6 
14 in wel 
Harp Yors . Depdt. 
‘or Pt. Cube, Delivered at Railway Dep P 
d random b locks 
as Ft st — »r., Delivered at Railway Depot. 
é in. sawn two sides landing to sizes res ¢ 8 
6 he yt bed two sides ditto ae ereereonse 3 0 
‘in. awn two sides slabs (random sizes) copiteeth 2 
2 in, self-faced random GOS 0.0. cccvereercorcesesscoresces 0 5 
SLATES. 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depdt. 
In. In. s. ad. In. In. , 2s. 4. 
9x10 best blue 20 x 10bestEur’ka 
Bangor 13 2 6 unfading green 1517 6 
9x 12 ditto 1317 6 20x12 ditto ...... 18 7 6 
20x 10 Ist quality 18x 10 ditto ...... 13 5 0 
ditto 130 0 168 ditto........10 5 0 
2x 12 ditto 1315 0 ®%x10permanent 
16x8 ditto 7 5 0 BTCOD  .... 6. .erees 1112 6 
2x10 best blue 18 10 ditto aw ae 6 
Portmadoc...... 1212 6 16x 8 ditto......... 612 6 
16x8 ditto........ 612 6 
TILES. 
At Railway Depot. 
s. d. 8. 
Best plain red roof- De. eg geaieaies 
ing (per 1000) 42 0 Pr Eee 52 
Hip and Valley tp and Valley 
(per doz.) $7 (per doz.)...... 4 9 
Best Seonsley (per Best Ruabon red, 
1000) SO 0 brown, or brindled 
(Edw’ds)(perl1000) 57 6 
Do, Ornamental (per Do.Ornamental (per 
1000) 6 0 SD aiscttcitacagece 50 0 
Hip (per doz.)... 4 0 ae Come... ; 0 
Valley per doz.) 3 0 ‘alley (pe r doz.) 6 
Best ‘ Hartshill”’ Staffords. (Hanley) 
brand, pla sand Reds or Brindled 
heb er). 8° eee 
Do. pressed (per and-made sand- 
1000) 7 6 faced (per 1000) 45 0 
Hip (per doz.)... 4 0 
ey(perdoz.) 3 6 
WwoopD, 
Bumping Woop, At per standard. 
Deais: bestSin. by DLin.and4in. 2 s. a 2s. 4. 
by 9 im. and 21 it, .nceccsctesnsecs DE ae a ee 
Deals: beat 3 by ® .............eccscce 1310 0 es 1410 0 
Battens: best 24 in. by 7 in. and 
8in., and 3 y7in.andS8in, 1110 0 ... 1210 0 


Battens: best 


Deals: seaond 
Battens seco 





Fir timber: hest mic 


(Coatrnued). 


Jlivered at Railway Dept. 


2} by Gand3by6... 010 0 less than 
7 in. and 8 in. 
anton 1 0 0 less thn best. 


is . ime Ole eR 
i2in. by6in.... 910 0 ... 10 


” 
10 


0 


ud2in. by5in. 9 0 0 =... 10 0 0 


u Boards— 


by 7 in, 


es 


10 0 


idling Danzig At per load of 5O tt. 
0 


iets’ 010 0 more than 


or Meme! average specification) 5 0 5 10 
Seconds vesnhiesinces 5 EE Aw 5 0 0 
Small timber (8 in. tol0in.) ... 317 6 400 
Small timber (6 in. to8in.)......°3 5 0 310 0 
true alk ee 300 
itch-pine timber (30 ft.average) 410 0 .. 5 5 0 
“a JON} Woop, At per standard. 
hite Sea rst yellow rane 
3 in. by revoveeree 9410 0 ... 9510 0 
a. y 2210 0 ... 2310 0 
mM... ens, 2 ind 3in. 1. by 7 in. 17 oe? .. eS 6 
Second yel »als,3in. byllin. ee ere OT me 
a ,. 3in, by9in, 18 0 0 .. 1910 0 
ae tens,2 nd3in.by7in. 140 0 ... 15 0 0 
rp ye deals, 3 in. by 
oo. m8 @¢ 2 B66 
nee yess in, by7 in. 1110 0 |. 1210 0 
SBM low deals, 
_ sssserseemer Oe ae Ee CS eS 
st srovconsce WO 0 ... 1910 0 
PA corres A 0 0... 15 0 O 
in eals, 3 in, by 
ag sccscongece Sa. @.. 1710 0 
Batt, Me sivemimesenseianes i600... 10 0 
The iccesseenseoemenee IO O XS, ISM O 
De leals, 3in.byllin. 1310 0 ... 1410 6 
Batte Ie wrersevessesrovers BOO O , 14 0 0 
"ee Sea t etersburg— pide taniheue- =e 
1 White deals, 3 in. byllim. 15 0 0.... 16 0 0 
i. * sin. by9in. 140 0 1... 1410 0 
Second white 4 -1110 0... 1210 0 
“ hite deals, 3in, by llin, 400... 6 0-0 
Batts 3 in, = 9in 13 00... 40 0 
Pitch-pine cme 1010 0 1. 1 OO 0 
Se: Goals es cimscincee 199 00° 2100 
Ue in hike peahaghalieh oO 0°... Lees 
Oddments st, Te anclanere - : 0 upwards, 
Seconds, re See os « 0 ” 
Oddme’ “habe lar sizes... = 00 cy 
pad Dina wer''*t!"**eensstanseaneentes 
rai Pine—Planks per ft, cube, 0 : : & 9 5 0 


THE BUILDER. 


WOOD (Continued). 
Jowgrs’ Woon (Continued)— 


Danzie and Stettin Oak Logs — ga a Z2a.d 
sarge, per tt. eum . mee . 2 > 
Small -« 0 2 6 0 2 6 

Wainscot Oak Lem, per ft. cube 0 5 6 0606 

Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. eup. as 

inch .. ae o 0 & 0 0% 
# in. do. da. 007 

Dry Mahogany Houndras, Ta- 

A rune P¢ — aa tus “a «a 7< - ; ; 
Selec ted, Figury, per ft. super. 
An inch 4 6. ©8236 

Dry Walnut, American, per ft. 

super. as inc 0 010 2 
Teak, per load 18 0 0 200 
American Whitewood planks, 

per ft. cube ; 040 05 0 
Pre i Flooring, ete.— Per square. 

1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 

shot 013 6... 017 0 
1 in. by 7 in. yeliow, planed and 

matched 0140... Os 0 
1} in. = yellow, planed and 

mate 016 0 100 
1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 

shot ... 3m 6. 8M 8 
i in, by 7 in, white, planed and 

matched .. 0o126.. O18 0 


a nee in, white, planed and 
0150... 016 6 
in. “¥ i “yellow, ‘matched 


and ved of Vjointed binds nme... O64 
lin. by 7 in. OM 0... O18 6 
in. by 7 in. white » + 010 0... O11 O 
in. by 7 in. ” 012 9 015 0 


6 in. at 6d. to 04. per squave lens then 7 in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per ton. 


Rolled ‘ Steel Joists, ordinary £ 8. d. £ 6. 
sections ... 7 eS we ae 
Compound Girders, ‘ordinary 
sections ...... ee fe Ae ee 
Steel Compound Stanchions.....11 0 0 ... 12 0 0 


Angles, Tees, and supine ordi- 


nary sections ......... 886... We 
Flitch Plates ......... 9090 910 0 
Cast Iron Columns & Stanchions, 

including ordinary patterns TRO... tM 6 


METALS, 
Per ton, in London. 
Inox— & a é. ea. 4 
Common Bars .. a; “eee fo e. 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality ... S00... 85 8 
Staffordshire “‘ Marked Bars” 1010 0 — 
Mild Steel Bars ........... , Oe . 8 § 8 
_— Iron, basis price eee oe Se a ee 
» Galvanised............17 0 0 _ 


"and upwards, according to size and gauge. ) 
Sheet [ren Black— 


Ordinary sizes to 20 g. ............ 915 0 — 
~ ” | aa > — 
» 7 Dviniwuw.. 6 


Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordinary quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 


3 ft. to 20 g. ...... ; 5 0 0 oo“ 
mene — to 22g. and 24g. 1510 0 om 
Be Be ccecccesncss 1610 0 os 


Sheet ities Galvanised, flat, best —- 
rdinary sizes to 20g. ...... @ ‘0 
22g. and ug. 3 10 0 
2 0 0 


7 26 g. ; 
Galvanised Seemsel Sheets— 
—— sizes, 6ft. to 8ft. Wg. 1410 0 ... os 
2g.and2ig. 415 0 

1 5 0 


| 


26 ¢ 
Best ‘Soft Steel Sheete 6 ft. by 2ft. 
to 3 ft. to 20g. and thicker.....12 0 0 ... = 
Bont Soft oe dite. m-¢@ 0 ... _ 
tcl we = we non 
Cut "Nails, 3 in. to 6 Se Fe 11 0 0 
(Under : $ in., usual trade extras. ) 


LEAD, &c. 
£ 


ae 5 £ sd 
Leapv—Sheet, ~ansanaie 4b. and up fe oe ae -- 
Pipe in coils ......... «wi 0 _ 
BIOEE BORNE ooncccecscersscececseseees 2015 0 — 
ee ee: Oe. 
Zixc—Sheet— Tn casks of 10 ewt. 

Vielle Montagne ..................... 32 15 0 _ 
Silesian ........... iiinieine ae _ 
Zine, in bundles, ls. per cwt. extra. 

Corrrr— 
Strong Sheet ...............perlb. 0 1 0 —_ 
Thin ~ eon , << oe oe — 
Copper nails + 0 010 = 
Copper wire 4 0010 iain 
Brass— 
Strong Sheet ................ 9 oon _ 
SUMO - sdcutanagnses rs 010 —_ 
Try—English Ingots... ey ae + @: 32 . os 
Geicnn—-Faenbers’ oO Bin 
I iccccccccretsvinccres - © O-823: wu. oo 
BOW PPO .....ccrcccccseereree  @ 012 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 
Per Ft., Delivered. 
15 oz. thirds ......... 23d. 26 oz, fourths ......... 3d. 
» fourths ......... l1}d. $2 oz. thirds............ 5$d. 
Zl os. thirds............ . 34d. » fourths ......... 44d. 
e fourths ......... 24d. Fluted Sheet, . oz. 34d. 
23 oz. jthirds............ 43d. - 21 oz. 44d. 
ENGLISH aon PLATE IN CRATES OF 
TOCK SIZES.* 


ms Ft., Delivered. 





* Not less than three crates. 


OLLS, 8c. &«d 
Raw Linseed Oi! in pipes per gallon 0 4 
* * » in barrela * 937 
° o . C eae ° ; Py 
Boiled , «» in barrels ; es 639 
* » in drums . 0406 
Turpe ntine in barreis * 03 3 
” in drums 63 5 
Gennine Ground English White Lead, per ton 2110 0 
Red Lead, Dry BD 0 6 
~~ lana “awe busy per « wh o is 


Stockholm Tar pertarrel iis 0 


VARNISHES, &c. Per gallon. 
£ad 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish ” 08 6 
Pale Copal Oak ' 010 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak 012 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak 0 6 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
Churches . 014 6 
Fine Elastic Carriage : 012 0 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage ‘ 016 0 
Fine Pale Maple - 010 0 
Finest Pale Durable Copal . : 018 0 
Extra Pale French Oil ; win : : . 2s 
Eggshell Flating Varnish lee 918 0 
White Pale Enamel...... ae santees 140 
Extra Pale Paper saedacae * enka 012 0 
Best Japan Gold Size ... RE SE Ee 010 6 
Best Black Japan... asnicidlie tian ecceane 016 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain jemmeaalaala 090 
Brunswick Black ...... siecaitissdsinaiiaceatiediadia 080 
Berlin Black ........... iedeanaiiaaanamenanie 016 0 
Knotting ... Sichincenieddecsieiiaieat , 010 9 
French and Brush Polish ............ stsinatinaeseincal 010 6 
~~ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—All communications with respect to lite 
and artistic matters should be addressed to “ T 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusivel 
business matters should be addressed to “THE 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications. 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to retarn rejected communi- 
cations; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, | eg op manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or for models or samples, sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

All drawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
sideration should bear the owner's name and address 
on either the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this. 

Any comission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
aa tance, 

.—Dlustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
on ‘important architectural competition will always be 
accepted for publication by the Editor, whether they 
have been formally asked for or not. 


6-9 ————— 
TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “‘ The Editor,” and must reach 
us not later than 10 a.m. on Thursday. [N.B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. } 


* Denotes aceepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted, 


ANSTEY For proposed new Coun school, for 
Leicestershire County Council Education Committee 


Mr. A. H. Hind, A.R.1.B.A., Grey Friars, Leicester. Mr 
Ernest G. Fowler, surveyor, County Education Office, 
Leicester. Quantities by the Surveyor 





H Toone & W. Stanger... £2,075 
Warrington £2,365 16 11 | F. Sleath 2,016 0 

G Toone & J Chapman 
Sons 21544 9 0] Rutland 

W.G. Simons 2,119 0 0 avenue 

B. Shipman 2,007 12 6{ Leicester* = 1,999 0 0 


* Tender ac epte d subject to reductions 


CHESTERFIELD.-For erection of a cottage 
stable, ete. 


J. Wright £64150 W. Tomlinson . £556 


S. Brailsford 653 18 0, D. Brown 54 

G. Keeley 650 0 0) Marsden Bros o20 
Collis & Sons 638 00/8. Wheatcroft, 

G. FP. Kirk 590 00 Walton - road, 

Holmes & Sons 570 00! Chesterfield’ 515 18 1 

LONDON For the erection of a ne Ice —_ 

at Streatham. Mr. J. Dixon Butler, F R t B.A. , Arch 
tect and Surveyor to the Metropolitan Police, New 


Seotland-yard, S.W. be epeamol by Messrs rh urg 
Son, & Chidgey, 8, Adelphi-terrace, Strand, W. 
D. W. Barker & , J. Grover & Son... £11,492 
Sons, Ltd. . £212,672 | Prestige & Co., Ltd. 11,490 
Rice & Son 12,291 | J Mowlem&Co.,Ltd. 11,400 
J.Chessum & Sons 11,858 / F. & H. PF. Higys 11,451 
W.H.Lorden&Son 11,842 | J.Smith&Sons,Ltd. 10,49 
J. Appleby & Sons 11,730} Sabey & Son, Ltd. 10,755 





C, Ansell 11,678 | Patman & Fother s 
Killby & Gayford, ingham, Ltd. 10,738 
Ltd, 11,686 ' Godson & Sons 10,627 
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LONDON.—For redecoration and repairs, ete. for 
the Camden Brewery Company, Ltd. Mr. A. E. McEwan 
Wawhorn, Surveyor to the company, 8, King William 
street, Charing Cross, W.C 
Phe Market Ta public-hiuse, 1 
i s«, NW 
J. Jaunecey & Co £335 | C. J. Newby & Bros.* | £225 
c. J. Newby & Bros ae 

: Revised estimate 


The ** Le Ham Hampdkn- cad, H way, N 


k-read, St 


Green & Smith £258 | C. J. Newby & Bros,* £220 
WS. Barton & Co Pe] 
The “* Constitutio public-house, King's-road, St 

P as, NW 
Kirk & Randall £274 C. J. Newby & Bros.* £28 
J Jauncey & Co 2o8 
rh *Britwh Ques ' pe ) s Ferdvvand-et t 

Kentish tow-, N.W 
Kirk & Randall £325 | C. J. Newby & Bros.* 4123 
J. Jauncey & 23 
I s i 4 : ou ine, Wa 
Keafish T Vu 
Kirk & Randa £310 | C. J. Newby & Bros.* £157 
J. Jauneey & Co 232 
Th Ih T " pul house, Da ® t, Kentish 
Town, N.W 
Kirk & Randall £368 | C. J, Newby & Bros.* £188 
J. Jauncey & Co 2465 
T) Luchess of Kent” public-house, Charlotte-street, N 
Gray Bros.’ £si 10 
The ** Tufe part Hotel,’ Tufnell-park-road, N 
Kirk & Randall £53) | Green & Smith" £179 
c. J. Newby & Bros 198 | Dove Bros., Ltd 173 
! Portland Arms’ beer-house, Wands th 14, SW 
Sheffield Bros £13 ; W.S. Barton & Co.* £75 
C.J. Newby & Bros 123 
1} I ay house, Fa i, Hampstead 
NW 

Kirk & Rand 23s C J. Newby & Bros. £159 
W. Easun 26 Dove Bros., Ltd.* 148 
The Ad 3 N i eh ‘ rs J 

A “ 
C.J. Newby & Bros. £262 0 | Green & Smitl £LS8 17 
J. Jauncey & Co 26 C«* 4 Bowler LS 10 
Dove Bros., Ltd 195 0 
Th =a : th Bridg Ta pu 

Wandsworth Bride ad, S.W, 

Kirk & Randall e586 ic. J. Newby & Bros. £369 
Patman & Fothering Dove Bros., Ltd * 5 


han mw 


The “ Bird-in-Hand” High-stree’, Hamy 


publie-house 


stead, NV 
Dove Bros., Ltd. £225 | Green & Smith £198 
W.&S. Barton & C 215, C. J. Newby & Bros*.. 197 


The “ Enterprise’’ public-house, Chalk Farm-road, N.W. 
Dove Bros., Ltd £182 C. J. Newby & Bros .. £166 
W.S. Barton &€ Co... 172 F. G. Gregory® 165 
The ‘“‘Lurd Amberiey public hous, 
Paddington, W 
Dove Bros., Ltd £209 0 | H. « 
_ Newby & Bros 198 ¢ 
; Recommended for acceptance 


Am erley-roa?, 


(ray & Son; £is2 6 






MARKET HARBOROUGH. ~— For new junior Council 


achool, for Leicestershire County Council Educa 

Committee Mr. Ernest G. Fowler, Architect and 

Surveyor, County Education Office, Leicester 

r. Hickman & E. Fox £1,139 10 
Sons £1,199 © J.Chapman,Ruat 

Gi. Jarman&Sons 1,165 10 land-avenue, 

F. J. Bradford 1145 0 Leicester* 19s 06 


MERTON —For erection of additional offices. Mr 
G. Jerram, Borough Surveyor, Merton 


F. G. Lawrence £1,354 10 | Burges & Sons £1,067 0 
G.C.Wood& Sons 1,145 0) T. Godwin 1,005 8 
E. Peddle Li® 0} F. & G. Foster GR OO 
H. Hann 1113 0} Smith & Sons oS 0 
Sullock & Sons 1100 0) Pasterfield «& 

Love & Co 1091 6 English, Streat 

T Holloway 1072 0} ham* 932 0 


THE BUILDER. 


ROTTINGDEAN.—For erection of four receiving 
homes and infirmary. Mr. J. W. Hawker, architect, 
:, North-street Quadrant, Brighton. Quantities by the 
surveyor 


Rowland Bros £8,732 | A. N. Coles ...... £7,964 
W. Lawrence & Sons 8,228] M. Martin, East- 
Saunders Bros. 8,198 bourne?t...... 7,745 
Field & Cox 8,100 | Patrick? 7,608 
Longley & Co 7,988 
+ Provisionally accepted. { Did not comply with 
conditions, | 


SHREWSSURY.—For new water supply to Cound 
Hall, with Maignen softening apparatus and fire 
hydrants. Messrs. Mark H. Judge, Son, & Hayler, 
architects and sanitary engineers, 7, Pall Mall, 
London 

Erclusive of Supplying the Main. 

W. H. Smith & Co. .... L697 
Perkins Bros., Shrewsbury : . Se 
For Supply of 1,894 yds. of 4, Main. 

Clay Cross Co £277 | R. Maclaren & Co, ... £254 


StavelyCoal & [ron Co. 277 


SOUTH HORNCHURCH, — For enlargement of 
school, for the Essex Education Committee (Romford 
District Sub-Committee). Mr. A. S. RB. Ley, M.S.A., 
architect, 214, Bishopsgate, E.C. Quantities by Mr. 
J. B. H. Low, Q.S.A., 74, Duke-street, Chelmsford 


Hawkey & Old F. Willmot £1,689 0 
man £2,132 0} Bruty & Son 1,650 0 
MeCormick&Sons 1,920 0| Wells & Co. 1,690 0 
J.Chessum &Sons 1,833 0] F. & E. Dave 1,620 0 
J. S. Hammond & Dowsing & Davis 1,575 0 
Son 1,797 0] J. W. Trudgett 1,560 0 


0. P. Drever 1,757 7 | G. Brown, Grays* 1,456 0 
Brown Bros 1,739 0| A. H. Frydt 1,370 0 
Architect's estimate, comparable with the above, 
£1,500 
t Withdrawn. 


WEY MOUTH.—For erection of a secondary school. 
Messrs. Crickmay & Sons, architects, St. Mary-street, 
Weymouth, and 13, Victoria-etreet, Westminster, 
S.W. -— 


Cc. J. Trask & Sons £7,298 15 0 


Jesty & Baker 6,750 10 6 
Playfair & Toole 6,47 0 0 
J. A. Parsons & Co., Ltd. 6,253 15 0 
T Conway, Ltd. out 6248 0 0 
Wort & Way . 6,247 10 0 
Wakeham Bros. 6,188 0 0 
Jenkins & Sons, Ltd. 5,775 0 0 
Pittard & Sons 5,48 0 0 
a ets te 5,357 0 0 








J.J. ETRIDGE, J* 


SLATE MERCHANTS. LTD., 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone 2685 Wall, or write 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 





[Aucust 18, jorr, 


Ham Hill Ston.«. 
Doulting Ston... 
Portiand Ston... 

The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone « 
rumen tah yl 


Limited 


Stone Co.). X & fon, 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Som. rot 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. WiJlia, 


iil 


16, Craven-street, Strand bina 





svoaess: JOSEPH S. PETERS. a 
Works: MERSTHAM, SURREY. 1 
Depét: 417,0LD KEXT ROAD. Tel. 1 ' alk 


Grey Stone Lime, 
GROUND LIME, WH.TE CHALK Live 
PORTLAND CEMENT, 


PLASTER, SIRAPITE, AND SAND 
Delivered ia truck loads to any Station, or by va L si 


London 


Merstham 4 


wal 





rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces, 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. _— 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava RUNG 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, tu 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 


for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse ; i 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk. z a 





SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd. me 


LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for 


Bills of Quantities, 40. 


446, East Harding-st., Fetter-la eo, E.C. 





Many years connected with 
the late frm of W. 
89 Lascettes & Co., Lr. 


Amherst Works, DALSTON LANE, I.E. 


EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS, “ruts 


Telephone : DaLsTon 1388 


of Banhill Row 


ESTIMATES 





ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors. 


The best materials and workmanship are supplied by 


rench Asnhaltel: 


Whose name and address shoyld be inserted in all 


For estimates, quotations, and ali information 
apply at the Offices of the Company, 


6, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL 
CANNON STREET, E.C. 








specifications. 









Established 1434, 
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Write to-day for Ilustrated Catalogue Free to 


EWART & SON Ltd., 


346-350, Euston Road, London, N.W. 
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